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He sat—a thoughtful study on his face; 
For he had said the words that summon fate 
To execute the purposes of hate; 
Strong words of evocation that a race 
Crushed in the bonds that limb and soul deface— 
Silently sinking from the scourge and chain, 
Tortured, while yet forbidden to complain,— 
Might joy in freedom as their dwelling-place. 
Now sits he waiting; strong, in easy grace, 
Unknowing in what shape his fate shall fall; 
Lone and self-centered— Hark! the stealthy pace 
Of the assassin echoes in the hall! 
Honor, all honor to the sculptor’s power, 
Whose head and hand and heart commemorate that 
hour! —Ex. 








JOHN T. SARGENT. 


The death of Mr. Sargent casts a shadow 
not over a single house only, but over the 
very large circle for whom the hospitality 
of that house was always open. If Goethe, 
or any one of those who like to classify 
men by some single main function in life, 
had chanced to describe Mr. Sargent, the 
part assigned to him would certainly have 
been that of ‘‘the host.” Not to ideas 
alone was he receptive, without limit, but 
to the persons representing those ideas. In 
recalling him, it is impossible not to place 
him in imagination by his own ample fire- 
side, fit emblem of the old-time hospitality 
of the house. That which gave the pecu- 
liar charm to the meetings of the ‘‘Radical 
Club”—the combination of the most mod- 
ern thoughts with those stately colonial 
parlors,—was expressed also in the manner 
of Mr. Sargent in his own home. It linked 
us with other days; with the mother as she 
was portrayed in the old portrait above his 
head; there she sat at her harp, in perpet- 
ual youth; the harp itself steod, now un- 
strung and tuneless, in the corner; and the 
serene and courteous manners, which the 
son had learned from her, still kept their 
youthful strain and were never out of tune. 
High or low, rich or poor, it made no dif- 
ference; you might meet an emperor there, 
ora city pauper; but so faras the host’s 
manners went, there was no visible variation. - 
Even advancing age and declining health 
left untouched this innate courtesy. The 
habit of hospitality remained; and the im- 
mense energy and social activity of his 
wife kept him always supplied with its 
pleasures, while her inexhaustible vigilance 
kept him protected, in great measure, from 
its cares. 

The practice of the house, in these re- 
spects, dated from the period of the anti- 
slavery reform, when there existed among 
New England Reformers an activity of 
fellowship, such as the milder antagonisms 
of to-day can hardly create. There must 
be a sense of common danger, a mob in the 
air, to bring out that full identity of life 
and purpose. At least, there must be some 
social isolation or ostracism to give the 
complete charm to the warm meeting of 
reformers; the excitement of ‘‘Convention 
Day,” the storms of the platform, the re- 
bellion of the galleries, the final reunion in 
the hospitible home, fighting the battles 
over again. ‘There is to this day a great 
closet in the Sargent house, where all the 
remaining copies of all the anti-slavery 
tracts are arranged on shelves, neatly sorted 
and ticketed by the careful hand of Mr. 





Sargent. I never went into that room with- 
out drawing a long breath, to think of the 
accumulated thunders that lay asleep there. 
Slavery dead! and there were the spare 
weapons of the conflict! Those solemn 
halls in the Tower of London, where the 
effigies of knights and sovereigns sit silent, 
each in his gleaming armor, are not more 
impressive to the imagination. I cannot 
bear to think that this closet is ever to be 
disturbed ; it should be kept sacred, like the 
“Old South.” 

It is given to many reformers to sacrfice 
life or fortune or reputation for their con- 
victions; but John Sargent had made a sac- 
rifice that he felt more keenly than any of 
these; he had surrendered his chosen life- 
work. He was practically compelled to give 
up his position in the Boston Ministry at 
large, because he wished to exchange pulpits 
with Theodore Parker. Isuppose that it is 
rarely in life that a single experience affects 
any man so deeply as in this case happened. 
From that moment Mr. Sargent felt himself 
thrown out of his natural and fitting rela- 
tions with the world. There was plenty left 
for him to do; he always had objects enough, 
ways enough of usefulness; and he had per- 
haps the most active woman in Boston to 
sympathize with every aim and to aid in 
every purpose. No matter, he woke every 
morning to feel that there was something 
wanting. He was what the French call dé- 
swuoré; his work was not there. He occu- 
pied other positions; had definite duties; but 
I do not believe that there was a day to the 
end of his life when he did not feel the blow. 

It is one of the stern aspects of fate, that 
after the greatest reforms are accomplished, 
there are only laurels enough for a very few 
heads. Who remembers the long toil, the 
exhaustion, the self-sacrifice of the English 
Anti-Slavery and Corn-law struggles? His- 
tory records the names of Clarkson and Wil- 
berforce in the one case; of Cobden and 
Bright in the other. ‘‘The rest is silence.” 
If our American Anti-Slavery movement 
keeps green the memory of Garrison and 
Phillips, no more can be expected. Theo- 
dore Parker will be remembered, but on 
different ground. To those who read the 
‘‘Martyr-age” of which Harriet Martineau 
wrote, it makes life seem like a dream when 
young people ask ‘‘Who is Maria Weston 
Chapman?” ‘‘Was Edward Quincy an ab- 
olitionist?” Fortunately the warmth of in- 
dividual friendship keeps alive for a time 
the waning memories; and the many kind- 
ly deeds of Mr. Sargent’s later years will 
endear him to a new generation who knew 
nothing of his life-long fidelity to truth. 

T. W. 8. 
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WOMAN'S VOICE IN THE CHURCH. 


A good deal of paper, ink, time and tem- 
per have been spent in efforts to determine 
precisely what Paul meant by his directions 
to the Corinthian Church respecting the 
public service to be rendered or withheld 
by women, and in the other disputed pas- 
sages bearing upon the matter. Weightier 
matters of law and gospel have been neg- 
lected in order to stifle the utterance of de- 
vout women by divine authority, or the 
authority of divines, which are by some 
people thought to be synonomous phrases. 

As there are feeble churches in which the 
male element consists of a half dozen or 
less, poorly endowed men, incapacitated by 
nature for arriving at positive conclusions, 
while the feminine part is devout, earnest, 
fluent and decided, it has seemed to even 
the sticklers for verbal inspiration that there 
must be some way of getting round, or 
over, these exact instructions which would 
justify women in making use of their evi- 
dent ability to inspire and instruct by pub- 
lic exhortation and teaching. The last at- 
tempt that has met my eye is so unique, 
and so satisfactory to its author, that it de- 
serves insertion in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
If any tender conscience is relieved by it, 
all the better. 

In the last number of the New Englander, 
a religisus periodical, Rev. 8. B. Goodnow, 
of Champaign, Ill., considers the matter 
under the title that heads this article. Tak- 
ing for his text the 34th and 35th verses of Ist 
Corinthians,—14th, in which women are 
enjoined to keep silence in the churches, to 
be under obedience, and if they wish to 
know anything to ask their husbands at 
home, because it is a shame for women to 
speak in the church,—the reverend gentle- 
man pronounces it a singular prohibition, 
and so unlikely, taken literally, for any 
reason that was or could be assigned, so 
undesirable for the good of Christianity it- 
self, that all Christians have understeod the 
language with some limitations, ‘“The only 
question is, how far the laws of language 
will allow these limitatious to be carried in 
harmony with the rest of Scripture.” He 
says it is conceded that it does not forbid 





singing in chorus, or solo, nor class teach- 
ing, and some think, not any purely devo- 
tional exercise, like praying, responses, or 
reading Scripture, or giving evidence, when 
called for. ‘‘Some would say that it does 
not forbid Christian testimony or statement 
of experieuce. The speaking here forbid- 
den is only that sort of speaking which is 
elsewhere prohibited, that is, that which is 
insubordinate and dictatorial to man, and 
therefore unwomanly.” 

Rejecting what he terms the flippant ex- 
planation that Paul was a bachelor and took 
a splenetic view of the case in consequence, 
or that the command was of temporary and 
local application, he sees no way of evad- 
ing the difficulty by modern devices which 
imply that it has noforceforus. Referring 
to the prophecy of Joel concerning the 
time when the spirit of God shall move the 
maidens as well as the young men, as not 
yet past, he solves the problem on this wise: 
“The Apostolic teaching need not be 
forced or repudiated, and Woman need not 
be shut up in her modest efforts to do good. 
Let her only keep to her divinely appointed 
position as the submissive helpmeet of man 
and her loving lips, like her tender heart 
and her gentle hand, shall shed the dew of 
grace upon the church as well as the home. 
Under the Apostles’ teaching, a full supply 
of men fully occupying the time may keep 
the women out of sight, as has been the 
case in older, larger churches. But all un- 
occupied time ought to be improved by wo- 
men, or the very stones may cry out. 

The Scripture principle does indeed make 
women absolutely ‘‘keep silence” where 
the men insist upon this as the only sufficient 
token of their subjection, but wherever the 
men give express invitation to utterance, 
this certainly relieves the women from all 
risk or hindrance in speaking properly in 
their presence. When men entreat their 
help, women cannot be accused of insubor- 
dination if they kindly and helpfully do 
their part. Nay, they are in more danger 
of,incurring Apostolic malediction when in 
such circnmstances they fail to ‘‘come up to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 

So endeth this interpretation: 

“Away my doubts, begone my fears.” 

Perhaps it would save trouble if some 
signal implying subordination were to be 
made by each woman who enters the church 
while men are present—an old-fashioned 
curtesy, or Japanese ke-towing. But sup- 
pose a man should talk arrant nonsense and 
a woman set him right, expose his fallacious 
and dangerous opinions; would not her 
subordination be moré in fancy than in 
reality? It is to be supposed that the in- 
vitation must be unanimous, not simply 
from a few, or a majority of the men. As 
there are but few churches in which there 
is not one or more obstinate dull man, it 
would seem that the church in which this 
view is accepted will not suffer much from 
the ‘‘babble” of women. A woman who 
contemplates joining a church must make 
a canvass of the men members in case she 
feels that she may ever be moved to speak 
before them; and at any time a conserva- 
tive man may join, before whom she must 
hold her peace. And after all, this settle- 
ment does not settle things. Dr. Cuyler in- 
vited Miss Smiley to preach in his church, 
in a subordinate position, on its platform 
instead of the pulpit, if I am not misin- 
formed; yet he was taken totask for it. 
Mr. Lee has had to give an account of a 
like misdemeanor. If women like Miss 
Smiley, Lucretia Mott, Mary Livermore, 
Anna Oliver, Frances Willard, and hosts of 
others, must wait for the assent or invita- 
tion of the small-minded, vulgar-souled 
men who are to be found in every religious 
organization, before delivering the mes- 
sages which have an inspiring, enlighten- 
ing, compelling power, it would seem that 
they would better serve the Lord and man- 
kind out of the church than in it. 

It is greatly to be lamented that while the 
Apostle was about his task he did not issue 
directions for the suppression of men who 
‘‘babble” and do not ‘‘speak to edification.” 

It is asking too much of the intelligent 
women of the nineteenth century, who see 
the fields of the world ripe for harvesting 
and efficient reapers few, that they should 
be held in bondage by the restrictions of a 
religious teacher of a long past age, for 
those in whom activities now demanded 
would have been so foreign to the spirit of 
the time as to have argued ill-balanced 
characters, whose only safe course was to 
shun observation. 

If we could have from the expounders 
of the Christian religion less tithing of 
mint and anise; if they could but believe 
and teach that true religion and spiritual 
development are not dependent upon belief 
that a whale swallowed Jonah, that the sun 
once stayed his course at Joshua’s com- 





mand, or that every verse in the New Tes- 
tament is of equal authority, we should 
sooner reach the weightier matters of the 
law, and develop greater likeness to the 
Master, who in his teaching recognized no 
distinctions of sex or station. E. K. C. 
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JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 


It was in 1869 that Mrs. Butler first 
heard of the enactment of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. She felt that here was a 
call,” and with the active support of her 
husband and the sympathy and reverence 
of her sons, she has given the years since 
then to working against these acts. Home 
cares are slight in her grown-up family, and 
peace and happiness abundant, thus she is 
enabled to go forth on the self imposed 
mission freed from other duties; owing this 
ability to Him, she says, who ‘‘maketh men 
to be of one mind in a house.” 

Her first pamphlet was ‘“‘An Appeal to 
the People of England on the Recognition 
and Superintendence of Prostitution by 
Governments.” In December, 1869, ap- 
peared in a leading paper an appeal against 
the acts, drawn up by Mrs. Butler and 
signed by Miss Martineau, Miss Nightin- 
gale, Miss Carpenter, and many others. 
Since then she has gone from place to place, 
speaking, writing and planning in behalf of 
her work. With a slight frame and a voice 
not remarkably strong, she is easily heard 
in large assemblies, and by her careful argu- 
ments and her sincere eloquence convinces 
her audience. 

Her father was John Grey, of Dilston, a 
second edition of whose life she has just 
published, called forth by the value of his 
social moral and professional services in 
the north of England. Mrs. Butler, born 
about 1830, near Hodden Field, in the 
midst of romantic scenes and memories, 
found the second home of her girlhood at 
Dilston equally wild and beautiful; nature, 
education and inheritance training her into 
noble womanhood. After her marriage 
with Mr. Butler, about 1850, she lived at 
Oxford, where, through her husband's oc- 
cupation as lecturer and examiner, she 
learned to estimate aright real character 
and conventionality of opinions. Soon her 
little five-year-old girl died. This death 
deepened her desire to help unhappy wo- 
men and bring them to her child’s inno- 
cence; henceforth such women became her 
chief care. In 1867 the family went to 
Liverpool. There she sought out and be- 
friended the wretched night wanderers and 
those in the workhouse; wherever she spoke 
they gathered around her and felt, as one 
of them said, that ‘‘to be loved with a pure 
love” must bring them healing. While at 
Liverpool Mrs. Butler also instituted a 
“House of Rest,” (now enlarged into a 
‘Home for Incurables”’) and an ‘‘Indus- 
trial Home,” to train young girls for ser- 
vice, &c. The result of her labors during 
the winter of 1874-75, when she went to 
Italy, Switzerland and France, is_ the 
British Continental, and General Federation 
against Government Regulation of Vice,” 
which is exercising an ever-widening influ- 
ence. It will be well for America, if we 
may know her more by her works against 
evil in the Old World than because we grow 
so weak or so criminal as to need her 
presence here. K. G. WELLS. 
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MRS. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 


This able champion of Equal Suffrage, 
lectured in Middleton town hall, on Wednes- 
day evening of last week, under the auspi- 
ces of the Middleton Woman Suffrage Club. 
The audience was small, owing to the night 
being very dark and stormy, and the walk- 
ing the worst of the season. Those who 
braved the weather felt more than repaid by 
her clear, logical arguments in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage. Mrs. Campbell has promised 
to lecture for us again on her return from 
the West. We feel that she should be kept 
at work for the cause as long as their is a 
single State in this Union, in which women 
are not allowed the full rights of American 
citizens. We congratulate the Suffragists 
of Colorado, on being so fortunate as to 
have the help of Mrs. Campbell in the com- 
ing Suffrage Campaign in that State. May 
their efforts be crowned with success, and 
Mrs. Campbell soon return to help us in the 
up-hill work in New England. 

It was announced that the next club lec- 
ture, would be by Henry B. Blackwell, of 
Boston, and an invitation given to the ‘‘op- 
position,” to bring ferward any objections 
either written or oral, at the coming lecture, 
due notice of which will be given. For all 
we desire is to have the question kept fair- 
ly before the people. And if this is done 
we are sure of a final verdict in our favor. 

M. G. R. 

Cor. Sec. Woman Suffrage Club. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Apsy SAGE  RicHARpeom, it is re- 
ported, has become a revivalist. 

AnniE LovisE Cary is to sing at the 
coming Handel and Haydn festival in May. 

CATHARINE Zitz, a German writer, died 
on the 8th of March in Mayence, aged sev- 
enty-five years. 

Miss Suste E. WHEELER, graduate at the 
Westfield Normal School, has been appoint- 
ed Superintendent of Schools at Salem, N. H. 

Mrs. C. M. Fourz, who is well and fa- 
vorably known in Salem, Oregon, where 
she resided for several years, is lecturing in 
California. 

Mrs. Macquorn is engaged on a series of 
papers, to be called ‘‘Among the Yorkshire 
Abbeys,” which will appear in one ef the 
English magazines. 

Rose Eytinek and Kare Caxton will 
soon commence actions for divorce from 
their husbands. Both cases were in the 
hands of ex-Mayor Hall. 

Mrs. ALICE MEApows TAyLor is prepar- 
ing for publication her father’s ‘Story of 
His Life,” which will have a preface by Mr. 
Reeve, editor of the Edinburgh Review. 

Miss SMALL, sister to Captain Henry M. 
Small, a mate and three of the crew have, 
says a despatch from W. A. C. Hardie, con- 
sular agent at Akyale, India, died from 
cholera. 

ANN NEWELL, an adopted daughter of 
the late William H. Boardman, a Boston 
millionaire, wants to be divorced from her 
husband, Lorenzo D. Newell, and the case 
is before the Supreme Court at New York 
City. 

Mrs. MARGARET GRAHAM, of West Ches- 
ter, Pa., completed the hundredth year of 
her life on Tuesday. The members of the 
First Presbyterian Church of the borough, 
gave the venerable lady a reception in honor 
of the event. 

Miss HELEN Ropsrns, whose skill and 
taste in the decoration of chinaware and 
pottery have been universally admired, is 
arranging fora special sale, at an early date, 
of specimens of her work in this peculiar 
branch of art. 

Mrs. Mary, wife of Captain Henry Fos- 
sett, who was with Commordore Tucker on 
board the sloop Increase when he captured 
the Crown, a British privateer during the 
war of 1812, died in Bristol, Maine the 12th 
inst, at the age of eighty-two years. 

Maria Curistina, of Savoy, Queen of 
Naples, is to be beatified, and Cardinal Ria- 
rio Sforza, the Archbishop of Naples, has 
been charged with collecting the necessary 
evidence in the good lady’s case. He will 
also sustain her claims to the honor of beat- 
ification before the court at the Vatican in 
due form. 

Miss EMMA Apnorr sang recently in 
Springfield; after the programmes had been 
distributed she decided to make a total 
change in the selections, without a hint to 
the audience. The next morning an elabo- 
rate musical criticism appeared in the col- 
umns of the leading local newspaper in 
which all the pieces in the original pro- 
gramme were duly commented on as having 
been sung. 

Mrs. IstED, who was called upon to tes- 
tify ina New York Court on Monday, was 
requested by the opposing counsel who was 
about to cross-examine her to raise her veil, 
which, however, did not reach below her 
upper lip. The Court so ordered, and the 
witness raised her veil. The counsel for 
the contestant said that there was no law to 
compel women to raise their veils in Court. 
Then Mrs. Isted put down her veil again. 
The Court again ordered her to raise it, and 
she did so. 

Mrs. MARGARET Boyer, who lives about 
six miles northwest of Detroit, in the town- 
ship of Roxand, is a remarkable old lady. 
She is now eighty-two years of age, and a 
few days ago she walked five miles without 
resting. Her regular occupation is spinning, 
and thirty skeins of yarn comprises her 
usual week’s work and she gets about the 
house as lively as most women at the age of 
forty. She is in apparent good health, her 
eye-sight is not impaired in the least, and 
she retains her memory as well as ever. 

Miss ALTA M. Hu ert, long and favor- 
ably known in Chicago as a lawyer of abili- 
ty, energy, and learning, recently died at 
San Diego, Cal. For several years past Miss 
Hulett has occupied an enviable standing at 
the bar of Chicago, where, although the 
only lady practitioner, she has commanded 
and received the esteem of the entire legal 
profession, as well as of the public general- 
ly. Miss Hulett was a lady of varied ac- 
complishments, of unquestioned legal abil- 
ity, very industrious, and of indomitable 
perseverance. 
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“OUR RIGHTS.” 

Every human being has rights by nature. 
They are the gifts of the Creator, bound up 
indissolubly with our moral constitution. 
The consciousness of rights is not a crea- 
tion of human art, a conventional senti- 
ment, but essential to and inseparable from 
the human seul. As soon as one becomes 
conscious of duty, a kindred consciousness 
springs up, that he or she has the right to 
do what the sense of duty enjoins, and that 
no will or power can obstruct moral action 
without crime. 

All mysteries of science fade away before 
the grandeur of the simple perception of 
duty, which, if faithfully heeded will guide 
te perfection, and in neglecting which bring 
inevitable misery. The sense of duty is the 
source of human rights, and the idea of 
right is the primary and highest relation of 
God to the human mind. Accordingly, 
there is no deeper principle in human na- 
ture than the consciousness of rights. So 
profound, so ineradicable is this sentiment, 
that the oppressions of ages have nowhere 
wholly stifled it. Thus far we have referred 
to rights in general. The term is applica- 
ble now in America to all sane people ex- 
cept—Woman! 

Is Woman a human being? I see no rea- 
son to doubt the fact. Isshe endowed with 
mental and moral capacity sufficient to think, 
reason, and act for herself? I would not 
so mock the Deity as todenyit. Why then, 
in all reason, are women refused equal rights 
with men? It is not because they do not 
desire them, for the best and truest women 
of this country have labored untiringly to 
obtain the elective franchise for their sex; 
not with selfish motives either, but from a 
pure sense of duty. No true Woman pro- 
perly educated and informed upon this sub- 
ject will dare to say she does not wish the 
ballot; only the falsely refined will say it. 
‘Indeed the withholding it, places Woman 
on a level with paupers and idiots.” Vir- 
tually the light in which we stand to-day 
is that of slaves! For the chain that binds 
us though never se delicate, or beautifully 
polished, is a chain still. 

Every woman has a right to exercise and 
invigorate her intelleét, and whoever ob- 
structs or quenches the intellectual life in 
another, inflicts a grievous and irreparable 
wrong. Every woman hasa right to in- 
quire into her duty and to conform herself 
to what she learns of it. She has a right to 
an equivalent for her labor; a right to have 
some voice as to the manner in which her 
tax-money shall be expended. A mother 
has a right to her own child, unless she is 
totally bereft of womanly or motherly feel- 
ing. She has ‘‘The inalienable right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Between the slave and the equal, we see 
no neutral ground. Admit in the slightest 
degree Woman’s right to property or educa- 
tion, and she must have the ballot to pro- 
tect the one or use the other. There are 
no exceptions to this, except such as would 
equally hold against the theory of Repub- 
lican Government. As our eye falls on the 
‘Declaration of Independence,” how the 
truth glares on us, that ‘‘All men are born 
free and equal!” We would not under-value 
this noble document, or speak lightly of the 
liberty for which our ancestors sacrificed 
their lives; we desire rather to see its com- 
plete fulfillment. 

If Woman Suffrage threatened to destroy 
all law and order and to hurl the govern- 
ment into a chaotic ruin, our sex would not 
plead for it as they are doing. Some of the 
wisest and noblest citizens of the United 
States would not uphold its advecates. If, 
however, I err, and the Republic cannot 
stand without this wrong for its basis, than 
truly it ought to fall, then the name of Re- 
publicanism ought to become a by-word and 
reproach among the nations. 

Absolute power was not meant for man. 
There is one exception to this rule; where 
God puts a human being wholly defenceless 
into anothers care. I refer to the child who 
is entirely subjected tothe parent’s will. 
There is, however, provision against the 
abuse of this power. Now our laws are in 
the absolute power of men. Are they not? 
Is it in human nature not to take advantage 
of such power? 

We turn, with intense sympathy and 
strong hope toward this cause. We believe 
in its success the wheels of progress cannot 
long be obstructed. They have rolled over 
the oppressions of mankind one by one; al- 
ready this one feels their weight, and must 
eventually be crushed. 

Ava Frances LoveJoy. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 





The question is suggested whether the 
supply of facilities for the higher education 
of women has not already outrun the de- 
mand. In the University of Michigan, 
which is open to both sexes, there are only 
fifty-seven female undergraduates. Cornell 
University opens every course to women, 
and the Sage College building was erected 
for their occupancy; it offers accommoda- 
tions for 140 students, but has only forty- 
three inmates. Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, hasa Freshman Class of fifteen; and 
Vassar College, after eleven years’ trial, out 
of 384 students, has 225 in the college class- 
es, the rest being in the Preparatory De- 





partment, which it was originally hoped 
would be but a temporary expedient. 

But there is nothing in these facts to 
throw doubt on the duty of making provis- 
ion for women of facilities for the highest 
culture. It should be remembered that the 
idea of giving to women anything deserving 
the name of a liberal education is of recent 
origin, and is as yet by no means universal- 
ly accepted. The assertion that the female 
constitution is too weak to bear the stress 
and strain of college studies, we suspect, is 
believed by not a few wise men and acqui- 
escent women, and will survive after the 
contrary shall have been demonstrated by 
the logic of facts. The popular and super- 
ficial courses of study pursued in ‘‘female 
seminaries,” with the veneering of ‘‘orna- 
mental branches,” have not lost their at- 
tractiveness, more especially since it is easy 
for such establishments to get college chart- 
ers, and to win the ambitious class who 
suppose that the power to confer degrees is 
the chief advantage a ‘“‘college” has over a 
“seminary.” The number of young ladies 
who are thus deluded with the semblance of 
education without the substance thereof, is 
still large, and the institutions that furnish 
the substance suffer from the competition 
of those that deal in semblances. Under 
these circumstances, we cannot feel that the 
progress thus far made is small or discour- 
aging. The errors of centuries are not to 
be corrected in a decade. 

It is not fair, however, to treat this ques- 
tion as if it were a matter of experiment 
whether women should have as good educa- 
tion as men, or as if the number of appli- 
cants for admission to college measures the 
demand for collegiate privilege. ‘The pro- 
vision of means for liberally educating wo- 
men,” said President Raymond, of Vassar 
College, in the Baptist National Education- 
al Convention of 1870, ‘‘does not imply that 
all women are to be liberally educated. It 
is not so with men. The whole idea and 
scope of this kind of education supposes its 
restriction to a comparative few. A con- 
currence of inward and outward conditions 
shows in each individual case, on whom the 
privilege and the responsibility fall. There 
must be capacity, and desire, and the requi- 
site bodily health; and to these must be add- 
ed those favoring dispositions of Providence, 
which, to the eye of a rational faith, are in- 
dications of the divine approval and the 
guarantee of a divine blessing. Circum- 
stances are infinitely diversified—no more 
so, and no less, with girls than with boys— 
and every case must be judged by itself. 
There are but few families from which all 
the boys go, or could go, to college; but 
there are very many which in some way 
manage to send one or more; and the aggre- 
gate is sufficient to supply a grand necessity 
for civilization and for mankind.” The fa- 
cilities that need to be furnished are to be 
measured not by the number that at any 
given time are manifesting a desire for the 
benefit, but by the wants of society, and the 
interest that society has in the proper train- 
ing of the young. We are to ask not mere- 
ly what is, but what ought to be. If too 
few young women desire the higher educa- 
tion, the remedy is to be found in elevating 
their aims, not in restricting their oppertu- 
nities. — Watchman. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR WOMANHOOD. 


In many of our communities, there is 
getting to be no small occasion fer concern 
with reference to the future womanhood of 
our girls. If nature or home-neglect has 
made her hoiden,she becomes brazen. * * * * 

In society and the home, foolish talk and 
love-gossip or scandal; precocious petty 
novel reading and newspaper sensationalism 
with that crowning evil, unseasonable and 
insane child-parties, quickens into prema- 
ture life the passion for beau-seeking, until 
the minikin miss and the monakin master 
must have their confidential notes and arm- 
in-arm promenades a/a Abelard and Heloise 
in disgusting miniature. 

Arrived at her greenest teens, the pro- 
miscuous intermingling of the evening 
party, the corrupting familiarity of the 
kissing-bee; the undisguised pairing off of 
the popular lecture and the evening service; 
the dancing-club, the evening promenade, 
and the night ride, make the false child- 
fancy a headstrong passion, that is alike re- 
gardless of parental restraint and womanly 
self-respect. 

As the result of all this premature associa- 
tion, and false sex-training, we see the girl, 
in her own practical estimation, nothing as 
a true, pure, self-sustained, home-blessing 
woman; but filled-out complete, and for 
the first and only time, something, when 
she has a fellow at her side; and, as a natu- 
ral consequence, without much regard to 
anything touching his education, character, 
position, and prospects; practically, every- 
thing being summed in his one sole virtue 
of being simply a male human animal. 

In our smaller communities, this is be- 
coming so painfully common, that the mod- 
est, self-controlled young woman, at once 
the pride of the home, the pure influence in 
society, and the domestic foundation and 
hope for the future, is the exception, not 
the rule. And so we are fast swinging 
leose from the old Saxon anchorage of true 
domestic virtue, and drifting broadside into 
the over-mastering currents of mere Parisian 
frivolity and sex-dissipation. 








Now, we are no prudish conservatives or 
timid alarmists, when we urge that the 
times call for prompt and vigorous atten- 
tion to the checking and ‘correcting of this 


| evil, by a proper womanly training of our 


girls. Wecannot leave things to the general 
tone and drift of society, as might have 
been safely done under the old, but alas! 
now by-gone, staid, and chaste precaution 
and vigor of New England life and charac- 
ter. In the midst of over-growing laxity 
of manners, the multiplied stimulants to 
precocious passion, and the increasing facil- 
ities afforded by devilish art for the indul- 
gence of illicit gratification, we cannot 
safely trust it to take care of itself. Ob- 
servant fathers and sensible mothers are 
becoming painfully conscious of the grow- 
ing evil, and alarmed for the prospective 
purity and happiness of their children, and 
the coming households. 

And yet education is wearying itself about 
its burnt sacrifices of arithmetic, grammar 
and geography, to the neglect of justice and 
judgment in child-modesty, purity, and es- 
tablished virtue; reform is exercised about 
public peculation and fraud, and blatant 
upon “‘temperance” and total abstinence, 
to the ignoring of general licentiousness, 
and domestic infidelity; and even the pul- 
pit pays scrupulous tithes to “‘spirituality” 
and ‘‘inward experiences,” to the everlook- 
ing of the pressing demands of the practical 
virtues of the Second Table of the Ten 
Commandments. Of all this—‘‘What shall 
the harvest be?”—J. £. Journal of Educa- 
tion. 
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MISS ARNOT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


From Charles Warner's record of Eastern 
travel we extract the following record of 
one of those quiet works of piety of which 
this age is so fruitful, seed sowing which is 
destined to transform Oriental society by its 
glorious fruitage. In many corners of the 
wide earth such noble women as Miss Arnot 
are proving how rich and full the life of 
single women may be, and that the non- 
possession of husband and children need 
not consign women to the ranks of ‘‘super- 
fluous women.” 

‘“‘We were greatly interested, also, in a 
visit to the well-known school of Miss Ar- 
not, a mission for girls in the upper cham- 
bers of a house in the most crowded part 
of Jaffa. With modest courage and tact, 
and self devotion, this lady has sustained it 
here for twelve years, and the fruits of it 
already begin to appear. We found twenty 
or thirty pupils, nearly all quite young, and 
most of them daughters of Christians. There 
are one or two other schools of a similar 
character in the Orient, conducted as pri- 
vate enterprises by ledies of culture; and I 
think, there is no work nobler, and none 
more worthy of liberal support or more 
likely to result in giving women a decent 
position in eastern society.” 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE CENTENNIAL 
TEMPERANCE VOLUME. 





I notice that the ‘‘Centennial Temperance 
Volume,” which is simply a record of the 
sayings and doings of the Temperance Con- 
ference that met in Philadelphia last sum- 
mer, is severely criticised in your columns, 
because more favor is not shown to the 
Prohibition partyin its pages. I find, how- 
ever, on reading the book, and I have ex- 
amined it carefully, that the Prohibition 
party is not ignored. Perhaps its impor- 
tance called for more attention than it has 
received, but I find at least one article in its 
favor—that of Judge Black, of Pennsylva- 
nia, on the ‘“‘Necessity of a Prohibition Par- 
ty.” But what, I beg leave te ask, must be 
thought of the volume by the especial friends 
of the Woman Suffrage Movement—one, 
in my opinion, vital to the success of Pro- 
hibition, as well as many other struggling 
Reforms, when that subject is entirely over- 
looked? I examined the ‘Centennial Vol- 
ume” with great care, trusting to find some 
powerful pleas in behalf of a measure so 
identified with Temperance effort and tri- 
umph, but in vain. Several women spoke 
in the conference, and others su>mitted pa- 
pers that are admitted to the book, among 
them two or three ‘‘Attorneys at Law,” but 
with the exception of one representative of 
her sex, all are silent on that great theme. 
That exception is Mrs. Livermore, who is 
reported as saying: 

“If Isay anything, I must be honest, true 
tomy convictions, and my belief is this: 
that the day that sees women going up on 
the arms of their husbands, and fathers, and 
brothers, and sons, to the ballot box, will 
see the beginning of the end of this terrible 
curse. But that day is a long way off.” 

That is allin a Temperance volume of 
nine hundred pages, and it is evident enough 
that Mrs. Livermore’s single sentence in 
favor of the rights of her sex, and the best 
interests of her race, was coldly received 
by the audience that heardit. Other speak- 
ers appear to have been freely applauded. 
There is no evidence of the sort in the case 
of Mrs. Livermore. And here I want to 
call attention to the fact—and it is certainly 
a significant one—that the equal suffrage 
movement has never received any recogni- 
tion from the so-called National Temperance 
Society, or in any of the conventions that 


.it has called together. All the resolutions 


in such conventions—at Chicago, in 1875, at 
Saratoga in 1873, etc., are silent on the sub- 
ject. Inalist of one hundred and twenty 





officers and managers of the National Tem- 
perance Society, not one woman’s name ap- 
pears, nor am I aware that any woman was 
ever so honored. Is that justice? Is it 
common courtesy? 

I am glad te see the movement in favor 
of the formation of a National Prohibition 
Seciety. The Prohibition party has nobly 
and wisely accepted equal suffrage as one 
of the planks of its excellent platform, and 
the National Prohibition Society would 
doubtless recognize that measure as a cardi- 
nal point. Success to the movement, and 
to the Living Issue in its advocacy. 

I merely wish to add that Miss Phoebe 
Cozzins, of St. Louis, was not one of the 
Attorneys at Law that spoke at Philadel- 
phia. Had she been there, (was she invited? 
I should like to know,) a different expres- 
sion would have been heard.—The Living 
Issue. 
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JAPANESE CUSTOMS. 


Rev. R. C. Houghton, in a recent lecture 
on Japan, thus speaks of some of their 
customs: 

‘‘Among the many foreign people he had 
seen, the Japanese interested and amused 
him the most. They were confounded with 
the Chinese by many persens, when they 
were an entirely different people. They 
differ in color and language from the 
Chinese. The Japanese have an alphabet 
and write by means of a combination of 
characters; whereas, the Chinese characters 
represent, each, a monosyllable; and an 
educated Chinaman has to commit to mem- 
ory about 25,000 different characters. The 
Japanese are the Frenchmen of the East; 
the Chinese, the Germans. He would con- 
fine himself to the methods of travel in 
Japan. There was but one highway in the 
island, all other roadways were mere path- 
ways. Horses were used only by the 
wealthy, and the common and middle 
classes walk, or are conveyed in palanquins 
on men’sshoulders. This highway is called 
the Takaido, or imperial highway, and ex- 
tends the whole length of the island. It is 
macadamized, except in the mountain dis- 
tricts, where it is paved. Groups of per 
sons can be seen on foot every day, travei- 
ing along this road, and when they start 
out they provide themselves with straw 
sandals, costing about one-half cent a pair. 
The water-buffalo, which is a beast of bur- 
den with the Japanese, and the horse, are 
also provided with sandals of straw. The 
upper classes, when walking, use a slipper 
or stocking, of white cotton or other mate- 
rial, in which the big toe is separated by a 
slit from the other toes, the slit being left 
to allow the string which binds the sandal 
to the foot to pass through. The middle 
classes wear a sandal with straw sole, and 
a soft cordage to keep it on. The ladies of 
the poorer and upper classes wear a sort of 
wooden clog, with the bottom made of a 
lacquered wood, and resembling a couple of 
high heels on one sole. 

The vehicle used in Japan is called the 
jinricksha, or man-power wagon, and is just 
the same as the baby-carriage seen in our 
streets, only large enough to contain a man. 
A coolie in the shafts of a jinricksha will 


travel as fast on the Takaido as a horse. ' 


Sedan chairs were carried by coolies on 
their shoulders, and he had frequently trav- 
eled in this manner twenty-five or thirty 
miles a day for six or seven consecutive 
days. The kongo was a chair suspended 
from bamboo-poles, and the great question 
in using them was how to dispose of your 
limbs. The men who carry these vehicles 
form a peculiar caste, and upon the shoulder 
of each is a cushion of callous flesh, to pro- 
tect the shoulder-bone while carrying their 
vehicles. The flesh-cushion is hereditary. 

Another way of traveling was the ‘‘nori- 
mon”—a sort of box, in which the traveler 
was always in a half-reclining, nalf-sitting 
posture—and it was only a little better than 
a ‘‘kongo.” 

The Japanese tea-house was simply a 
Japanese inn. At the door, or verandah, 
the hostess meets the guests. He leaves 
his sandals at the door, and steps in upon a 
clean mat. A Japanese mat, wherever 
seen, was seven and a half feet long by two 
and a half wide, and was the Japanese 
standard of superficial measurement. A 
Japanese tea-house was said to contain 100 
mats, or 150 mats, according te its size. 
The walls and ceiling were made of well- 
fitted and neatly painted wood. The rooms 
always opened upon a little garden with 
verandah, ponds, rustic bridges, etc., in 
front. When the hostess has given greeting, 
she disappears, and a servant girl comes in 
with a tub, takes off the stockings, and 
scrubs the traveler’s feet. Then supper 
comes on, and the hest, hostess and possi- 
bly the neighbors come in and ask numer- 
ous questions concerning the guest’s country. 

The native method of eating was from a 
mat. This mat was used as table, chair 
and bed. The Japanese supper was a very 
interesting one, from which butter was 
always omitted. If the traveler can eat 
with chop-sticks, he may always have his 
eating utensils with him. The chep-sticks 
were simply pointed pieces of wood. If 
the traveler had not his own chop-sticks 
with him he would be supplied with two 
sticks fastened together at the tep, to show 
they had not been used. Light but tough 
printed paper served as a napkin. 





WOMAN'S DRESS. 


In all ages and in all tongues, Woman’s 
love of dress has been the cheap and famil- 
iartheme of the satirist. Greek and Roman, 
early Christian and modern pagan, from 
Horace to Pope, and from Jerome to the 
Sunday Republican, all the censors of mor- 
als have censured, bewailed or ridiculed 
that love of dress which, finally, is firmly 
believed to be inseparably connected with 
feminine nature. Yet the humiliating truth 
is that the men are more fond of the wo- 
men’s clothes than the women are them- 
selves; and, even in the most enlightened 
civilization of the nineteenth century, man 
asserts that the clothes of the woman belong 
not to the woman, but tohim. How very 
fond he must be of them! 

In Massachusetts, recently, a woman lost 
some of the vanities of her wearing apparel, 
through the negligence of a railroad com- 
pany, and brought suit to recover their 
value. The company, more learned in the 
law than the woman was, pleaded that the 
clothes did not belong to the woman, but to 
her husband, vide the Massachusetts statutes, 
passim. Ought they to pay a woman for 
clothes which did not belong to her? Of 
course not. Verdict for the defendant, 
with costs, and the plaintiff warned not to 
try that game again. 

In Missouri, where Woman is more highly 
valued than in Massachusetts, in conse- 
quence of the greater scarcity of the article, 
Woman is, by legislative concession, allow- 
ed to own the clothes she wears. But she 
must not abuse her privilege. If she be a 
single woman, and have no other comfort 
than in her wearing apparel, she may not 
only own her clothes, but she may even sell 
them, bequeath them or give them away— 
such tender consideration hath the law for 
the rights of Woman. But it would be 
monstrous to allow a woman to own a hus- 
band and a dress at the same time, and a 
married woman, though she may indeed 
call herself the owner of those vanities on 
which her heart is set, may not bequeath 
them nor otherwise dispose of them without 
her husband’s consent. We do not know 
whether the law would interfere with that 
weakness of the feminine mind which 
prompts the housewife to exchange worn 
but serviceable garments for chinaware 
mantel ornaments, but we know that the 
solemn Legislature of Missouri is now 
gravely debating a bill to allow married 
women the privilege of bequeathing their 
personal effects, a privilege not yet enjoyed. 

To us it seems that it would be well for 
the superior man not to lay too much stress 
on Woman’s love of dress until he had so 
far conquered his own love of the same ar- 
ticle as te allow its inferior wearers to own 
it. The position of Woman under the law 
is, since the abolition of slavery, the last 
relic of barbarism, and it is not likely that 
the present generation will see her in pes- 
session of all those natural rights which are 
denied her only by the intolerance of stupid 
proscription. But we might allew her to 
own her clothes, which she does not own in 
Massachusetts, and we might even allow her 
to bequeath them, which she cannot do un- 
der the existing statutes of Missouri. Our 
liberties are now so safely secured that they 
may confidently be relied on to stand the 
moderate shock of these concessions, and 
after they are made, the satirists may be 
able to make their points more acutely and 


aim their shafts with better show of judg- 
ment.—St. Louis Democrat. 


——————_ So —_——- 
TEMPERANCE AND SUFFRAGE. 


Since reading the report of the hearing 
at the State Heuse of the ‘‘Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union,” I have often 
thought hew blind they were to the best 
interest of the cause they represented. 
And what a grand opportunity they mis- 
used when they said, ‘‘I do not ask fer the 
ballot.” Your report, I see, was taken from 
the Advertiser, which gives the credit of 
saying it to Miss Willard. The Boston 
Journal credited it to Mrs. Talbot of Malden. 

It does not matter much who said it. 
And the day may come before many years 
when for the sake of the same cause they 
will ask for the ballot. I feel sure the 
writer will pardon my making the follow- 
ing extract from a private letter, as it ex- 
presses my meaning so clearly. ™M. G. R. 

Our State is far behind yours on the ques- 
tion of Equal oo my And this country is 
extremely radical in opposition, but uncon- 
sciously some of our best temperance work- 
ers are by sore experience being waked up 
to the truth that the “ballot” is the only 
weapon that can drive King Alcohol from 
his position. Speeches, essays, prayers and 
songs are good and pleasant, but beasts of 
prey cannot be warded off by the pefume 
of reses. While I am bitterly pained at 
the repeated failures the Temperance Unions 
are undergoing in all parts of the country, 
yet Ican see that out of the dust, smoke 
and groans of the last battle will come a 
clearer consciousness of our needs. I ex- 

t the cause of Prohibition to fail until 
oman holds the ballot, then I expect suc- 
cess. Oh, that the whole temperance 
strength might be turned in the direction 
of Equal Rights, then a strong foundation 
would support the edifice of our nation. 
Now we are trying to build from the top 
down, and we must fail, for the laws of 
nature are against the success of our present 
methods of temperance work. And I can- 
not speak for this cause without adding 
Woman Suffrage. M. L. D. 
Erie Co., Pa. 
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HUMOROUS. 


If all the women went to China, where 
would all the men go? To Pekin. 


The home circle—walking around with 
the baby all night. 


Scene in Texas—hotel table — ‘‘Good 
morning, er: it looks like rain.” 
Stranger—‘‘I think not.” A shot is heard, 
and the stranger is rolled out of the back 
door. Moral—Texas is a fine grazing coun- 
try. 

A man who from his youth upward, had 
been leading a most irregular life, suddenly 
ended his bachelor career by marrying a 
widow worth £40,000. ‘Don’t imagine,” 
said he to one of his friends, ‘‘that I am 
simply marrying for money; if she had had 
only £20,000 I should have married her just 
the same. 


A careless barber, trimming the hair from 
around a customer’s ears, put him to great 
pain and uneasiness. ‘‘Are you trimming 
my left ear now?” asked the man. ‘No, 
Sir; not till 1 have done the right.” ‘‘Oh! 
only I thought, by what I felt, you were 
passing through to my left ear without go- 
ing round.” 

A coach passing along a country road had 
nearly run over a servant-girl, when the 
coachman cried out, ‘‘Take care Sally!” 
The girl, without attempting te escape the 
danger, looked up at the coachman with an 
air of offended pride, and said, ‘‘It isn’t 
Sally, or any such low, vulgar, and common 
stuff—it’s Amelia Ann.” 


A gentleman, residing ina neat, modest 
cottage in the suburbs, caught a tramp prow- 
ling about his back yard, evidently trying 
to steal something. ‘‘Why don’t you come 
to the front door if you want anything?” 
indignantly roared the proprietor. ‘‘That’s 
what I was looking for,” was the impudent 
reply. ‘‘Didn’t you see it on the other side 
of the house?” retorted the gentleman. 
‘How was Ito know that was the front 
door? Nosilver door-plate, no bell, no tele- 
phone, no we | no servant to take your 
hat and cane. ell your boss there is a 
gentleman out here who is waiting for his 
breakfast.” When the gentleman got back 
with his shot-gun, the tramp was not there 
any more, 


The plantation negroes were engaged in 
pitching coppers. It was discovered that 
after pitching a while several coppers were 
missing, though no one had been detected 
in picking up any but hisown pennies, One 
old negro, whose coppers had mysteriously 
disappeared, at length becoming satisfied in 
his own mind that there was foul play go- 
ing on, and observing that one of the bare- 
footed party hada peculiar way every now 
and then of jerking his right foot up to his 
hand, called a pause in the game, saying: 
“De gemman wif de tar on his heel will 
please to wifdraw.” The suspected individ- 
ual retiring on this polite invitation, the 
game went on without the mysterious disap- 
pearance of any more coppers. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
Post GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, orjScientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 














room wilh appropriate exercises. 
The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and healthy of the city, in the immediate vicinity 


od the Ny on and ie! ee CY Natural a 
, and opening upon a large public square whic 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 
Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 

and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o'clock. 

Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
~ address, and an interview arran; if desired. 

y7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch a ow $4 ao 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
quarterly, commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up tee fund of ,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
be eae aside semi-annually by the new Savings } 


la 

OPIUM 
Soa Waidner 

New England Conservatory of Music. 


-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Deaton, 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. . 
Pyne ~ - attend Can sat Sine Beate, 
or Ear Infirmary, Cit: spen and New 
York Infirmary. Winter conten opens on First 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. Baker. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 




















BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS! 


THE FARMsYARD CLUB OF 


JOTHAM. 


By Dr. Geo. B. Loring. Seventy illustrations by 
well-known artists; 8vo, toned paper. Extra cloth 
binding, $3.50. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 
By aGradnuate; 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


THE RELIGION OF EVOLUTION. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 12mo. Cloth $1.50. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD, OR HINTS 


Of Comfort for Hours of Sorrow. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 18mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


WORKING PEOPLE AND THEIR 


EMPLOYERS. 
By Rev. Washington Gladden. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 


AN AMERICAN IN ICELAND. 
By Prof. Samuel Kneeland. With map illustrations; 
12mo. Cloth, $2.50. 

A LIVING FAITH. 
By Geo. 8S. Merriam; 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


IS “ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT 


ENDLESS? 
By James Morris Whiton, Ph. D. Sq; 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 75 cents. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


IN THE SKY GARDEN. 


By Mrs. LizzieW.Champney. Exquisitely illustrated 
by J. Wells Champney, (“‘Champ."’) Sm. 4to. Cloth, 
2.00. 


LONG AGO, A YEAR OF CHILD 


LIFE. 
By Ellis Gray. Illustrated from designs by Susan 
Hale, Julia P. Dabney, and Ellen Day Hale; 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


By Mrs. Lewis B. Monroe; 16mo. Cloth, unique. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


GUTTENBERG AND THE ART OF 


PRINTING. 
By Mrs. Emily C. Pearson; 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

The Finest Writing Papers. 

The most Artistic Engraving. 
Orders for Wedding Occasions a Specialty. 

We invite the attention of all buyers to our very full 
stock of everything in the stationary line. Nothing 
better can be found than the 
ROYAL IRISH LINEN PAPER AND 

ENVELOPES, 
which we import direct. 

We are prepared to execute promptly and satisfac- 
torily, all orders for Engraving or Printing, Visiting, 
and Address Cards. If you want Monograms or Her- 
aldic Designs, we can please you. 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 

381 Washington & 10 Bromfield Sts, 
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MUSIC BOOKS. 
VOCAL. 
World of Song. * Gems of English Song. 


Wreath of Gems. * Gems of Scottish Song. 
Shower of Pearls. * Gems of German Song. 
Operatic Pearls. * Gems of Sacred Song. 
Silver Wreath. * Moore's Irish Melodies. 

Quite unequalled Books of Bound Music, each 
with 200 to 250 pages. Sheet Music Size. Best col- 
lections of Songs, Duets; Piano or Organ accompa- 
niant. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Gems of Strauss. * Gems of the Dance. 
Pianist’s Album. * Pianoforte ‘Gems. 
Home Circle, Vol. 1. * Home Circle, Vol. 2. 
Organ at Home. * Piano at Home. 


(REED ORGAN MUSIC.) (PIANO DUETS.) 
Quite unequalled bound volumes of Sheet Music 
for Piano (or Organ) with 200 to 250 pages, filled with 
exceptionally good pieces. 


Price of the above Books, each $2.50, in 
boards; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 gilt. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 
The School Song Book ! 


For Youne Lapres’ SEMINARIES AND NoRMA L 
ScHOOLs, 


By C. EVEREST, Prof. of Music in the Girls’ N or 
mal School of Philadelphia. Mr. E. by his position, 
is well qualified to judge of the needs of the class of 
learners that will use this excellent book. It has, on 
its commodious pages, a full elementary course, and 
numerous elegant two-part and three-part songs, by 
the best composers. 176 pages. 


Price 60 cts., or $6.00 per doz. 


Good News. (35 cts.) Nice Sab. School Song Book. 
World of Song. ($2.50). Large book of bound music, 


BLOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 


EMINENT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


This charming and very useful book, by L. B. 
URBINO, brings before us the prominent incidents 
in the lives of 100 composers, including most of the 
eminent talent of the last three centuries. Among 
the honorable names are those of: Abel, Auber. 
Boieldeau, Bellini, Cimarosa, Cramer, Donizetti, 
Gluck, Herz, Hummel, Kreutzer, Lulli, Mehul, 
Moscheles, Pergolese, Palestrina, Richter, Salieri, 
Spohr, Spontini and Stradella, and of course, those 
of the better known ‘“‘Great Masters.” Deserves a 
place in every library. 


Price $1.75. 
Any book mailed, post feee, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Diteon & Co,. 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 





YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 


Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 
BABYLAND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 


WIDE AWAKE 


For 1877, 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
Ts popular Pictorial Magazine for the Young 
Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volume, 
offers the following unrivalled attractions to its read- 
ers during 1877. 


L 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY. 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. Il 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 
By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for th " eager 
the fanny xr “polly Witter” nae 
III. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD. 


WM. M. F. ROUND, 

of the VN. Y. Independent, author of “ Achsah.”’ 
Illustrated with engravings of celebrated spots, and 
with portraits drawn from Eoepree by Miss C. A. 
Northam. This unique serial of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie, her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon's etc., etc. 


IV. 
DAUGHTER AND I. 
By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 


i f 
THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 
STORIES. 
For the Little Folks. By 
MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS. 


VI. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL. 
JOHN BROWNJOHN. 


Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 


VI. 

BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 

By the Author of the 


“UGLY GIRL PAPERS.” 


VIII. 
TANGLED KNOTS. 
A De ment of Prize 


es. 
Edited by KIT CLINTON. 

Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. 8. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, 8. M. B. Piatt, M 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Coe, 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett, Mai . 1 
tinge, M. Quad, Mrs. B. C. Slade, Miss F. P. 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers, Address the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CoO., 
30 & 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston. 


Ladies secure Lance Prorits by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 





DESIRABLE NEW BOOKS. 


The Wine-Bibbers Temperance Society. 


Cloth 75 cents, Paper 40 cents. The following is the 
Dedication. 

“To Unpledged Temperance Men, to Moderate 
Drinkers, to Hotel Keepers, Saloon Keepers and Bar 
Keepers, as well as to the faithful who have signed 
the Pledge, in the hope that it may contain a s' 
tion, this little volume is respectfully dedicated.” 


The Art of Projecting. 


A Manual of Examination in Physics, Chemistry. 
and Natural Philosophy, with the Porte Lumicere and 
Magic Lantern, By Prof. A. C. Dolbear, of Tufts Col- 
lege, with numerous illustrations. 12mo. cloth $1.50. 


The Coming Man is the Present Child ; 


Or Childhood the Text-Book of the Age. By Rev. W 
F. Crafts, Author of ‘Through the Eye to the Heart.’ 
Sold by subscription. Good Agents Wanted. 


In Press. For Early Publication. 
Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Uniform with 
the Young Folks’ History of United States.” 


The Great Conflict. 


A Discourse Concerning Baptiste and Religious Lib- 
erty. By Rev. G. C. Lorimer, Pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 


Recently Published. 
“Oh! Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud.” 


Charmingly illustrated. Price $2.00. A compan- 
ion volyme to 


“NEARER MY GOD TO THEE.” 
FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 


By Sophie May. Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 


SNIP AND WHIP, 
And some other Boys. By Elizabeth A. Davis. [l- 
lustrated. $1.25. 


DAISY TRAVERS; 


Or the Girls of Hive Hall. By Adalaide F. Sammels. 
$1.50. 


NELLY KINCAIDS KINGDOM. 
By Amanda W. Douglas. Price $1.50. 
LIVING TOO FAST, 
Or the Confessions of a Bank Officer. By Wm. T. 
Adams, (Oliver Optic.) 12mo. Illustrated. $1.75. 
VINE AND OLIVE; 


Or Young America Abroad, second series. 
Complete Catalogues mailed on application. 
LEE & SHEPARD, PvuBLisHERs. 
41 & 45 Franklin St., Boston. 





SUCCESS! 


Ungestionably the Greatest Success of 
the Day ! 








A Complete Revolution in Sewing Ma- 
chines ! 


Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 





Nothing Like it in the World! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 








Special attention given to orders received by mail. 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instructions for using. 

*,* Correspondence invited from mer- 
chants and others on the lookout for a good 
opportunity. Applicants should state quan- 
tity of machines they will purchase first 
order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 
BOSTON: Corner of Tremont and Bekeley sts. 





REMOV ATL 


——of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 2}; Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
” ond children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
2” AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. WITH MEMORIALS, 





By Mrs. Manta Weston CHAPMAN. Two Steel Por- 
traits and four other illustrations. 2 vols. 8 vo, 
Uniform with “Life of George Ticxnor.” $6.00. 


This “Autobiography” has certain conspicuous 
qualities which can hardly fail to give it much the 
same popularity that the “Lives” of George Ticknor 
and Macaulay have enjoyed. Miss Martineau’s ex- 
traordinary range of literary and philanthropic ac- 
tivity, her comprehensive knowledge of the social, 
industrial, political, literary and religious mo ts 
of the last half-century, her large acquaintance with 
the distinguished men and women of her time, and 
the utter sincerity and frankness with which she 
treated every question and person, not excepting her- 
self, render the story of her life peculiarly interesting. 

Many years ago she wrote her autobiography as im- 
partially as if she had been writing of an utter 
stranger. Thissevere truthfulness adds a rare charm 
to this work. 

Mrs. Chapman, who was intimately acquainted 
with Miss Martineau, by her special request has 
written a supplemental Memorial, completing the 
record of a unique career, 








“In reading this latest and last work from Miss 
Martineau’s hand, we are impressed with the belief 
that she has done for autobiography what Boswell 
did for biography, and that her work is so far the 
best one of its kind, and that no other autobiogra- 
pher deserves to be named as even second to her,”— 
N. Y¥. Evening Post. 


“The reminiscences of distinguished friends, can- 
didly and frankly given, form an interesting portion 
of the themes presented, and unite with many enter- 
taining incidents and lively anecdotes in making the 
volumes as enjoyable as a romance.’’—Providence 
Journal. ° 


“As a means of studying one of the most remarka- 
able natures of the ceutury it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired; as a note-book of English literary society dur- 
ing the past fifty years it is worth almost all other 
books of ‘recoilections,’ ‘reminiscences,’ and ‘re- 
mains.’"’— The Christian Union. 


“In the Autobiography and Memorials of Harriet 
Martineau we have the most important work of its 
class, historically viewed, since the Life and Letters 
of George Ticknor.”— The Congregationalist. 


“If there be others—as we believe there are—who, 
like ourselves, found little to attract them in what 
was known of the life of Harriet Martineau, we think 
their views, like ours, cannot fail to undergo a change 
by a perusal of the work before us—certainly one of 
the finest pieces of autobiography in the English, or 
any other, language. The story which she tells in 
these two handsome octavos of the course of her life 
and opinions, is not only profoundly interesting as a 
whole, but even fascinating.”"—W. Y. Hvening Mail. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers. 


JAMES KR. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATH. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
ly1 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or wee, 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and seiating to the 
business Goatees of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
Be paver is a receipt for renewals. This o- 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
| my wy of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





SUFFRAGE DEFEATED IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

We have to record again, in this first 
year of the new century, that Woman Suf- 
frage has failed to be carried by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. There were about 
ten thousand petitioners for Suffrage, and 
only four remonstrants against it. 

On the petition for an amendment to the 
constitution, the Senate reported a bill in 
its favor. The bill we have before printed, 
which passed to be engrossed without oppo- 
sition and without discussion, by a vote of 
eighteen yeas to thirteen nays. Nine 
senators were absent. After the vote, Mr. 
Sleeper, of Suffolk, moved to reconsider 
the engrossment, and the motion was placed 
in the orders for the next day, but it was 
not calledup. The opposition of Mr.Sleep- 
er to Equal Rights is not new, as will be 
seen elsewhere in these columns. 

In the House the committee on Woman 
Suffrage presented the report, signed by 
Senators Ginnodo and Fiske, and Represen- 
tatives Babson of Gloucester, Wilson of 
Taunton, Winship of Wakefield, Mackin- 
tosh of Needham and Merritt of Ashburn- 
ham, recommending the passage of a bill to 
secure to women the right to vote for muni- 
cipal officers in cities and towns, and to hold 
such offices. The biJl provides that every 
woman of twenty-one years of age, qualified 
as required by the 20th amendment to the 
constitution, who has resided one year in 
this state and six months in any city or 
town in which she seeks the right to vote, 
and shall have paid by herself or her parents, 
master or guardian, a state or county tax 
which within two years has been assessed 
upon her, shall have the right proposed by 
the bill. The second section of the bill 
provides that ‘‘every female citizen of the 
Commonwealth, not less than twenty-one 
years of age, shall be assessed for a poll tax 
in the town or city in which she resides, of 
the same amount as that assessed upon male 
citizens, and the payment of such poll tax 
by her shall have the same effect for the 
purposes mentioned in the preceding section 
as the payment of any other tax.” 

Senator Moors and Representative Winn 
of Buckland, Morrill of Salisbury and 
Smith of Gloucester dissented from the re- 
port. Mr. Winn of Buckland moved that it 
be specially assigned to Thursday at two 
o’clock, as he considered it an important 
matter, and one that should receive careful 
consideration. The motion was opposed by 
Mr. Hill of Boston, who claimed that the 
House was making too slow progress to ad- 
mit of special assignments. Besides it was 
a matter on which every member had made 
up his mind, and he doubted if any amount 
of debate could procure a convert for.either 
side. Mr. Washburn of Worcester advo- 
cated the consideration of the bill at that 
time, but a motion to adjourn was made and 
carried by a vote of sixty-eight to fifty-nine. 

On Friday, March 30th, the bill came up 
for full discussion. 

Mr. Babson of Gloucester supported the 
bill. He said he was an advocate of Wo- 
man Suffrage from private conviction, 
never having been an attendant upon Wo- 
man Suffrage meetings. He instanced the 
rapid growth of the sentiment in favor of 
the granting of this right to Woman asa 
reason for hope among its supporters for a 
final victory. He quoted from an address 
by Senator Hoar in support of his position, 
as being an authority well worthy of respect 
and consideration. Formerly the subject 
was usually dismissed with some frivolous 
remark; now it commanded general atten- 
tion. He doubted if arguments for or 
against the bill under consideration would 
affect the result in the House, as he had 
reason to believe that the members had 
already decided what action they would 
take upon it. He would, however, call at- 
tention to the ease with which the bill under 
consideration could be repealed if its action 

was found to be unfavorable to the interests 
of the State. He closed with an argument 
in favor of Woman as a voter, claiming 
that her influence in politics could not fail 
to be favorable. 

Mr. Canfield of Stockbridge then read an 
address which began with a recital of the 
scenes in the Garden of Eden, and closed 
with an argument to show that Woman was 
not adapted for public duties. He be- 
lieved that the evils which women now 
complained of were among the ills that 
flesh is heir to, and that no mere granting 


of the ballot to them would avail them. 
We expect to have this speech in full next 
week. 

Mr. Tompkins, of Wrentham, followed 
in an argument in favor of the bill, based 
upon the ground that any action which 
tended to elevate women would also elevate 
men. The sexes, he clained, were so de- 
pendent npon each other that no public ac- 
tion could affect one sex alone. 

Mr. Bird, of Walpole, followed, and de- 
nied that the minority, the men, had any 
right to refuse the majority, the women, 
the right of Suffrage. He was willing his 
wife and daughter should vote if they 
wanted to, and he knew of no reason why 
he had any right to keep them from casting 
their vote. ‘‘In the interest of every man 
on this floor, in the interest of the State, and 
in the interest of the Legislature” he moved 
the previous question, which was carried. 
Mr. Babson, of Gloucester, moved that the 
vote on the bill be taken by yeas and nays, 
with the following result: 83 yeas to 122 
nays. 

When the bill for an amendment to the 
constitution striking out the word ‘‘male,” 
which had passed the Senate, came to the 
House, our friends in that body considered 
discussion unnecessary, and it was voted 
down without a count. We think this was 
a mistake. On so grave a matter, as the 
rights of half the people, for which 10,000 
petitioners had asked, discussion should 
have been compelled as a means of conver- 
sion, if for nothing else. The emptiness 
of the reasons why a man of twenty-one 
shall vote, and a woman of twenty-one shall 
not vote, would go far to convince the most 
prejudiced of the injustice and folly of de- 
nying equal rights to Woman. If 10,000 
voters bad petitioned, the vote in the hand 
of the petitioner would have compelled con- 
sideration of his petition. Women alas! 
have no vote, and so they can safely be dis- 
regarded. 

Nevertheless, we are grateful to Senators 
and Representatives who did what they 
thought was best to secure justice to Wo- 
man. 

Last year, the vote stood 77 yeas to 127 
nays. Thus there isa small but real gain 
this year at the State House, in the direc- 
tion of Suffrage. But we are not to ‘‘bate 
a jot of heart or hope.” If it is true that 
“the consent of the governed is the basis of 
a just government,” the consent of the gov- 
erned women is sure to come. We are to 
work on, by petitions, tracts, lecturers, and 
through the press, until the sense of justice, 
which is more or less present in every 
human being, asserts itself in behalf of the 





equal political rights of Woman. L. 8. 
THE CRUELTIES AT WESTBORO. HOW TO 
REFORM THEM. 





Massachusetts may well bow her head in 
grief and humiliation at the revelations of 
the treatment her youth receive in one of 
her institutions. The investigations made 
by the legislative committee are not closed 
at the time of our writing, and possibly 
additional evidence may modify some of 
the strong statements made by previous 
witnesses. Still, enough is known toawaken 
the deepest feelings of indignation. Even 
granting that under the present arrange- 
ment a very bad and older class of lads are 
new sent to the Westboro Reform School 
than formerly, the brutality used has no 
excuse. In the very heart of our Com- 
monwealth, in an institution which is called 
a ‘“‘Reform School,” we have ‘‘sweat boxes,” 
“straight jackets of wood and cloth,” 
“drenching from hose” and the ‘‘leather 
strap.” Here isa brief extract of the tes- 
timony as reported in the Zranscript. It is 
simply a specimen, and by no means the 
only one. Even worse stories are told, but 
this is bad enough. 

The hose by which the boys were drenched 
had aninch nozzle. Hedid not see Thomas 


-Gartland until after he was dead. The 


boys said he was put into the lodge Friday 
and taken out Saturday afternoon, and 
bathed. Mr. Rice took the boy, naked and 
wet, into the schoolroom and flogged him, 
and after promising him further punish- 
ment by the superintendent, returned him 
to the an. e was next found dead. A 
boy named James Crowley told witness that 
beefsteak was applied to Gartiand’s back 
after his removal to the hospital to take out 
the discoloration. As to the sweat box, he 
never heard it called anything else but a 
sweat box. Officer Phillips had said that 
the box could be so compressed as to crush 
the bones of a boy. The officer had said 
that he had taken a boy from the sweat box 
after three hours’ confinement with the 
perspiration dripping from his hair and his 
clothes saturated, but it was in warm 
weather. 

Here we have cruelties like those which 
Charles Read so powerfully delineates in 
‘Never too Late to Mend.” The testimony 
before the Legislative Committee in horror 
equals the vivid pictures of the novelists. 
Is it possible that these things can be true? 
Yes. 

But it is not enought that we give vent to 
our indignation in a few hot words and 
then let things go on. There should bea 
thorough reform in the Westboro school. 
The present condition shows conclusively 
the need of having women as well as men 
for trustees. We submit this question to 
every member of the Legislature. Do you 
believe if there had been women on the 





Board of Trustees, working equally with 





the men, that this state of things would have 
been allowed? Before the evil had grown 
to this fearful extent, Woman's quick wit 
and kindly eye would have arrested it. 
Years ago in England, Elizabeth Fry proved 
what a Christian woman could do for the 
reform of Newgate. Why should not Mas- 
sachusetts call in the aid of her Christian 
women? One of the first steps towards a 
permanent beneficial change must be the re 
orgination of the Board of Trustees and 
the election of a few women to share with 
men equal power and responsibility. A 
mixed Board wisely selected would intro- 
duce a needed element and secure a real re- 
form in the discipline and government of 
the Westboro Reform School. 8. W. B. 
> 


LIVING UPON WOMEN, 





Here in the West Indies, and especially 
in Hayti, there is one noticeable feature of 
society as concerns the status of men and 
women. There is an almost universal dis- 
position of men to subsist upon the labor 
of their wives. There seems to be, on their 
part, no conception of the meanness and in- 
justice of so doing. The men monopolize 
the fighting and scheming, while the wo- 
men cultivate the ground, rear the children 
and sell the produce. How the money 
matters are arranged between husbands and 
wives I know not, but it is evident that the 
men spend most of the money. The result 
of the hard work is apparent in the great 
physical vigor and upright carriage of the 
women. They come into town carrying 
great loads upon their heads, and leading or 
driving their donkeys loaded with produce. 
In the markets the women are the only ven 
ders of vegetables and fruits, while the 
men sell the meat. 

This industrial servitude of women does 
not seem to conflict with their ability to 
rear large and healthy families of children, 
and they certainly are more industrious and 
moral than the men. But it suggests that 
the mere freedom to engage in industry is 
not necessarily beneficial to women. In- 
deed, unless this freedom to work is accom- 
panied by an intelligent recognition of their 
personal rights, I doubt whether any real 
benefit would accrue to women thercby. 
This point was well made by Dr. Marie 
Zakrewska, a few months ago, in regard to 
the women of Germany, who work at every 
sort of drudgery, while their husbands 
pocket the proceeds. The result is physi- 
cal vigor, but not freedom nor enjoyment. 

Never have I felt more impressed with 
the need of emphasizing our demand for 
Woman’s Equal Rights, as a means of 
enabling women to enjoy the fruits of their 
labor in the more varied avocations of ad- 
vancing civilization. H. B. B. 

Puerto Plata, Santo Domingo. 
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THE DIEFERENCE. 





When the bill disfranchising men who re- 
ceive aid from the overseers of the poor 
came up for discussion, the House devoted 
the greater part of the afternoon to it, and 
it passed to a third reading by a majority of 
only one, the speaker voting for it. 

When it is a question of women, self-sup- 
porting, who pay one tenth of the tax of the 
State, who constitute the large part of the 
church members, and nine tenths of the 
teachers, the careful mothers, the faithful 
wives,—five hundred thousand women of 
Massachusetts—the House did not think it 
worth while to discuss at all, the amend- 
ment, which would secure their enfranchise- 
ment. In one case it is the rights of wo- 
men, in the other the rights of male pau- 
pers. L. 8. 

oe 


MODERN BRAHMINISM. 


The power of caste which has prevailed 
forso many centuries in India, is slowly but 
surely yielding to the influences of a higher 
civilization. It has proved a great obstacle 
in the real progress of the people, and the 
overthrow of this remnant of narrow, per. 
nicious favortism has been universally re- 
garded as one of the hopeful signs of the 
East. The Caucasian races have complacent- 
ly congratulated themselves on the downfall 
of this system. Yet, while it is going out 
on the banks of the Ganges and falls from 
the grasp of the Brahmin, it passes through 
the Golden Gate and is taken up by the new 
Republic of the West. It remains for Cali- 
fornia to reproduce the spirit of caste in all 
its most odious features. The recent mas- 
sacre at Chico is only one of the results of 
this bitter and cruel spirit of caste. 

We readily grant that the question which 
confronts California is avery grave one. 
Its very gravity all the more requires a 
broad and just treatment. The difficulties 
cannot be overcome by brutality, ignorance 
and injustice. The recent attempt to per- 
petuate the spirit of caste by the organiza- 
tion known as the Order of Caucasians, 
should meet with the deepest protest. In 
its scope and spirit it is as bad as the worst 
form of Ku-Klux. 

The Order of Caucasians, if we may truly 
judge from what is said of it by the Califor- 
nia press, is composed of various camps, 
which band together and havea general 
state organization, something like the Grang- 
ers. The drift of this order can be seen 
from its constitution: ‘Each camp and 
every individual Caueasian, and every en- 








campment, pledges to each and every mer- 
chant, manufacturer and trader, traveler, 
mechanic and laborer thus acting, all their 
individual and combined influence, power, 
advertisement and patronage, and shall op- 
pose to annihilation by every manner and 
means within the thin guise of the law all 
others.” One of the articles of the consti- 
tution enumerates as public enemies, four- 
teen classes. The Advertiser thus classifies 
some of these: 

Among such are all who dismiss a white 
or native American black servant and give 
the place to a Mongolian; all who employ 
in their families Asiatic nurses; all who de- 
fend Asiatics against Caucasians in court of 
law except by appointment of the court; 
all public officers who fail to work and vote 
in the interest ot the white man as against 
Asiatics; all who furnish bond, bail or secu- 
rity to Asiatics; all who teach Asiatics any 
of ‘‘the trades, arts or callings of Caucasian 
civilization ;” all who rent property to Asiat- 
ics; all editors and publishers ‘‘who advo- 
cate in any manner or degree the presence 
in America of any nation or tribe of Mon- 
golian civilization.” In additon to these, 
there were described in article XVI, ten 
classes of ‘‘perpetual public enemies,” who 
could never, under any circumstances, be 
admitted to the order or enjoy its protection. 
Among these are all who at any time ac- 
cept service under Asiatic employers, all 
who have been instrumental in bringing 
Asiatics into the country, all public officers 
who by vote or act have opposed measures 
for the discouragement of Asiatic immigra- 
tion. It was made the ‘‘bounden and solemn 
duty” of every Caucasian “to pursue and 
injure every public enemy while he re- 
mained on the list, and every perpetual pub- 
lic enemy forever, in all their walks of life 
save religion, morality and person.” And 
it was further provided that ‘‘every Cauca- 
sian, every camp, every encampment and 
the supreme camp, shall labor to impede, 
harass and destroy a public enemy by every 
mode and means and manner, known and 
unknown, within the reach of brain and 
thought and act, and within the bounds of 
law, in his business, his means, his sub- 
stance, his peace and success, publicly, pri- 
vately, socially, commercially, and above 
all, politically.” 

The spirit and purpose of this order are 
very like the Molly Maguires, and though 
the evident intent is concealed under cer- 
tain thin phrases the result is clear. Every 
co-ersive method is to be used against the 
‘public enemies,” and this movement can- 
not fail to excite men to use the fire-brand 
and the pistol. Although the object of this 
order seems to be to excite a terrorism among 
the whites who employ or inany way favor 
the Chinese, it doubtless has in view their ex 
termination from California. Even though 
the Anti-Chinese feeling on the Pacific 
Coast is so very strong that beth parties pan- 
der to it, still, public sentiment, bad as it is, 
has not reached that depth of bitterness and 
fierce injustice which would sustain a secret 
order that inevitably excites to incendiarism 
and murder. The old spirit upon which 
slavery was founded still exists. The fight 
for equal rights is yet to be fought out. 
The love of justice is by no means the pre- 
vailing purpose even in Republican Amer- 
ica. The spirit of caste survives in Califor- 
nia and Massachusetts. It shows itself in 
its fierce warfare against the Chinese and its 
injustice to Woman. Caste is not only to 
be seen as a decaying institution in Calcutta. 
It re-appears in San Francisco and at the 
State House in Massachusetts. While, then, 
we send our Christianity and the light of 
the nineteenth century to India, China and 
Japan, let us also concentrate its rays on 
Republican America and even the good city 
of Boston. Let us havea revival which will 
make the religion of Jesus a fact and a liv- 
ing force among men, to sweep away the 
bitter spirit of caste and establish that love 
and justice which constitutes true righteous- 
ness, and is the foundation of the Kingdom 
of God. he 
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WHAT IS TO BE DONE NEXT? 


In hundreds of homes in Massachusetts 
this question will be asked by women whose 
feet are not yet rested from the toil of 
carrying petitions which the present legis- 
lature have refused. There is only one an- 
swer. Weare still to use the old measures 
to enlighten public sentiment. We are to 
speak for Equal Rights ‘‘in season and out 
of season.” ‘‘In the heuse, and by the 
way.” We must circulate the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, the tracts and petitions. We 
must raise money and send lecturers into 
every town, and by these peaceful means 
we shall win at last. 

The subjugation of Woman began long 
ago, when Man proved his muscles stronger 
than Woman, and it will continue until 
moral and spiritual forces are recognized 


as fully equal to material forces. L. 8. 
oe 


WOMEN AS STORY-WRITERS. 


Mrs. Lewes, better known everywhere as 
George Elliot, and Mrs. Stowe are among 
the first contemporary writers of fiction. 
During a very short period women have 
developed varied gifts in this department of 
literature, and there is no longer any ques- 
tion about her ability to write stories. 
Harriet Martineau blended the story-writer 
with the powers of the historian and philos- 
opher, while Mrs. Somerville ranked among 
the first scientists. But it is of Woman’s 
ability as a story-writer that we now speak. 
Her pen has a charm, grace and sprightli- 
ness which give special interest to this class 
of writings. As a consequence she has at 








once taken a conspicuous place in maga- 
zine literature. Jennie June, in one of her 
New York letters to the Baltimore Ameri. 
can, writes intelligently on this point. She 
says: 

There is one field in literature which wo. 
men are gradually monopolizing, and that 
is story writing. Their actual Knowledge 
and experience of all the incidents in social] 
and domestic life upon which popular 
stories mainly hinge gives them an advan- 
tage, and they are rapidly acquiring an 
experience which they are perfectly capa- 
ble of turning to good account. Of course, 
by the generic term I do not mean the 
writers of exceptional genius, who, like the 
highest in everything, do work that knows 
no sex. I mean the multitude of story 
writers, who, scattered throughout the 
country, eke out narrow incomes, or assist 
the scanty pry = by the products of 
their bright and industrious pens; for there 
are very clever women among them—wo- 
men who have groped their way up out of 
Egyptian darkness, and by mighty effort 
won a little brightness for themselves and 
their families. The majority of these wo- 
men had no experience in beginning, hard] 
knew more than enough, perhaps, to spell 
or punctuate correctly, and every one wrote 
their first lugubrious or lackadrisica story 
on both sides of the paper. Rut they soon 
discovered that the:public did not want re- 
hashes of stale woe; that they had even 
got over the interest they once felt in Colin 
and Clorinda; that the people who buy 
newspapers and magazines are usually hap- 
py people, who are interested in just what 
is going on, in May-moving and cleaning, 
in Thanksgiving and Christmas, in country 
life in summer, in sounds from the sea, and 
echoes from anywhere where life is at its 
quickest and strongest. Of this great inner 
world of activity women are getting to be 
the mouth-piece, and in time we shall all 
be better and healthier and happier, and 
live truer lives forit. The world is moving 
on. - 8. W. B, 


MOCKING WOMEN AND SHAMING MEN, 





In the year 1877, while more than ten 
thousand petitioners have sought in vain to 
relieve the women of Massachusetts from 
political disabilities, which rank them with 
criminals and idiots, there is to be set up in 
Boston Common a heroic bronze statue in 
the form of afemale figure, thirteen feet 
high, holding in the left hand an American 
flag, the staff of which is sixteen feet in 
length. The right arm hangs by the side, 
bared to the elbow, and the hand grasps a 
wreath. A liberty-cap, studded with stars, 
rests upon the head, and the figure is cov- 
ered with a gown and sweeping drapery. 
Itis to be an allegorical representation of 
“America,” and will surmount the soldier's 
monument, which is to be erected on the 
common. 

It is proper that this statue should be in 
brass. Nothing else could so well exhibit 
the brazen impudence which year after year 
refuses equal rights to women. 

We suggest that on some conspicuous por- 
tion of this statue, it shall be recorded that 
in the year 1877, the first law was passed by 
which a married woman could own her 
clothes, and that in the same year the peti- 
tion of 10,000 citizens, asking that women 
may have a right to help make the laws 
they must obey, was refused. This statue 
will stand the mock of women and the 


shame of men. L. 8. 
—————_- e Go 


GOV. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Gov. Chamberlain leaves his post with the 
warm sympathy and high esteem of a large 
majority of Northern people. In a most 
difficult and, trying situation he has held fast 
his integrity, and done great service to rep- 
resentative government. The experiment 
can now only be tried, of another policy—of 
the wisdom of which there must be grave 
doubt. Governor Chamberlain is a Massa- 
chusetts man, born in West Bookfield, where 
his venerable mother still res‘des, one of the 
wisest and best women we have ever known. 
Governor Chamberlain has a future before 
him, and will be found faithful at whatever 
post he may stand. L. 8. 


> 
2. 


RECORD OF JOHN 8S. SLEEPER. 





But the opposition of Mr. Sleeper to 
Equal Rights is not new. On the 21st of 
October, 1835, occurred the never-to-be for- 
gotten pro-slavery mob in Boston, which 
handled Mr. Garrison so roughly, making 
his incarceration in the Leverett jail neces- 
sary to preserve his life, and which compell- 
ed the dispersion of a meeting of the Bos- 
ton Female Anti-Slavery Society. At that 
time the now ‘‘Hon.” John 8. Sleeper was 
the editor of the Boston Morning Journal. 
In an article on the subject, he said: 

“It becomes the duty of those in whose 
hands the public authorities of a city or 
town are vested to prevent such meetings 
by the strong arm of the law (!)... If the 
magistrates have that power, and we cannot 
doubt that they have it, (!) they ought to 
exercise it to prevent the assemblage of 
such meetings. (!) Weadmit unhesituting- 
iy that the proceedings of Garrison and 

hompson, and those who act with them, 
cannot be justified either upon the score of 
principle or expediency. e have no sym- 
pathies for them; and we cannot help en- 
tertaining an opinion that the authorities of 
this city, and of towns in various parts of 
Massachusetts, have been neglectful of their 
duties in not arresting these disturbers of the 
public peace, (!) these manufacturers of 
brawls and riots, (!) and causing them to 
give security in a large amount for their fu- 
ture good behavior. (!) Sucha measure, we 
believe, is what justice requires, and what 
the laws would sanction” (') 

And now, hoary with age, thissame John 
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§. Sleeper, in the Senate of Massachusetts, 
lifts up his voice and records his vote against 
granting to the women of the Common- 
wealth (constituting more than one half of 
the population) the right of Suffrage and of 
representation. Age has brought with it 
neither shame nor reformation. 
or 


SUPERFLUOUS MEN. 


I claim no originality for my caption. It 
was suggested, of course, by Mrs. Liver- 
more’s ‘‘Superfluous Women,” but aside 
from the qualifiying adjective, her ‘‘Super- 
fluous Women” and my ‘‘Superfluous Men” 
have nothing in common. 

The world would be the loser if those 
superfluous women, mostly earnest helpful 
workers in the quiet walks of life, should 
suddenly drop out of it, while the men, I 
have in mind, are superfluous not on account 
of their number, but their character, they 
are superfluous in the sense that they are 
useless, a hindrance rather than a help to 
society and the world would be better off 
without them. 

1. Of these I will mention first the loafers. 
This is a large class comprising many grades 
from the tramp to the genteel loafer who be- 
longs to a club and smokes the best Havan- 
as, but they all have the same general char- 
acteristics. They are lazy, they have no 
visible means of support and like the man 
who being brought before the Police Court 
and interrogated as to his business replied, 
that his wife was a dress-maker, a large 
number are dependent on hard-working, 
self-sacrificing wives, mothers and sisters. 
They twirl their canes and their mustaches, 
they gossip, they flirt, they expectorate, 
they stand on the street corners, they fre- 
quent drinking saloons and all places of 
high and low resort, they gamble, they bet, 
they talk politics, they vote (oh yes early 
and often), but their one distinguishing 
characteristic is, their aversion to any kind 
of honest industry. According to all rules 
of political economy this large class of non- 
producers are entirely superfluous. They 
add nothing to the wealth or well-being of 
the nation but stand outside all its great 
needs and interests. 

2. Habitual liquor drinkers and confirm- 
ed drunkards. While there is life there is 
hope is doubtless true of drunkards as of 
invalids, but it seems to require almost a 
miracle to eradicate the appetite for strong 
drink when once firmly established. Think 
of the demoralizing influence of this loath- 
some mass of humanity, the misery of wives 
and families, the poverty, the destitution, 
the crime, the little children continually 
brought into being by these wretched fathers 
to inherit their morbid appetites and dis- 
eased constitutions! 

3. Closely allied to these are the licen- 
tious, the debauchees, the moral lepers of 
community, whose touch is pollution, whose 
breath is pestitential and who, besides their 
every day pernicious influence are entailing 
upon future generations the horrible results 
of their vicious lives. 

If the first class mentioned are superflu- 
ous these are far worse. The first may be 
compared to barnacles on the ship of state 
—the last two are leeches drawing the life- 
blood from the social body and poisoning 
the whole circulation; taken together, they 
are the drags and dregs of our civilization. 
Could they all be suddenly blotted out of 
existence by a series of discriminating earth- 
quakes or accidents, what an incubus would 
be removed from society, how would the 
atmosphere be purified, and progress and 
reform make giant strides towards a millen- 
nial age! 

4. Again, there isa multitude of blatant 
pot-house politicians, demagogues and of- 
fice-seekers, filibusters and the like who are 
a superfluity in the body politic. Could we 
be rid of them also, we should speedily have 
a united and prosperous people, an unex- 
ceptionable civil service, a model Republic 
and a modern Utopia with all the modern 
improvements including Impartial Suffrage! 

A. E. DICKENSON. 

Waterloo, Ind. 
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THE CANVASS IN COLORADO. 


As Woman Suffrage is to be submitted to 
the people of Colorado this year, its friends 
hope the campaign will be managed wisely, 
80 that those who have special hobbies to 
ride may be kept in the background, and 
only the most talented and moderate speak- 
ers be brought into the field. Equal 
Rights is still a delicate bud that premature 
frosts may blight. A very spirited discus- 
sion has lately been aroused here by the op- 
position of a Catholic Bishop, which has 
tended very much to strengthen the affirma- 
lve of the question. If one set himself in 
opposition to the body of the Catholic 
Church, when in its history has he not found 
himself in the full tide of progress, while 
the church stood in the attitude of no quar- 
ter to free thought. It is meet that the far 
West should lead this movement, and roll 
the wave Eastward. The free, fresh wind 
of the western prairies and mountains, goes 
whisking away with caste and inherited 
prejudices; here the vision is clearer to see 
how these States that are so mightily bal- 
ancing the National scales, have their foun- 
dations deeply laid in Woman's toils and 
sacrifices. It is very much to the good of 
the Su ffrage question to be agitated as it now 





is and will be here. Nothing kills a cause 
so quickly as indifference; we should feel 
hopeless of success if it were allowed to 
drop in silenee. Even the women opposed 
are virtually conceding the right of their 
sex to be heard by going into print on the 
subject. Very strong opposition always 
sets people to thinking there must be some 
truth at the foundation, for it is only by con- 
vulsions and an apparent sweeping away of 
all land marks that great truths come to be 
accepted. A part of the discussion has hinged 
upon the character of many who espouse the 
cause. The equality claimed is dismally 
predicted to mean license. 

It is taking a shallow view of so grave a 
subject, to suppose that when the ballot is 
conferred, Woman will at once forget the at- 
tributes of her sex, trample upon her in- 
stincts, neglect the duties by nature hers, 
bringing disorder and disorganization into 
society; that with restless fury she will seize 
the reins, and like an iconoclast she will 
throw down all our sacred images; while at 
present man acts as conservator of the peace 
and keeps her in the line of duty. There 
are some who query as to whether any who 
read and practice the precepts of the New 
Testament desire Suffrage. We alone can 
speak of numbers earnestly desiring it, whose 
lives are guided by that sacred book, who 
lean upon it for daily counsel and strength, 
who strive to practice its lessons of charity 
and gentleness, and whose intellectual life 
is daily quickened in its hallowed light, who 
are acting in this movement from the deep- 
est convictions of right. 

We disclaim that this agitation has any- 
thing to do with the loese literature and 
practices now affecting society; the cause 
of it lies deeper. So highly do we value the 
power the ballot wields, that we would not 
give it into the hands of an ignorant rabble 
for the purposes of politicians as all the great 
cities now more especiaily witness, but 
would require an educational qualification. 
We confess an inability to see anything in 
it abhorent tothe most refined taste, but 
think that as Woman's influence is the good 
of the family, it must necessarily benefit the 
world at large, for it isan aggregate of fam- 
ilies. To the Anti-Slavery cause flocked 
every shaggy, unkempt reformer, male and 
female; all the fastidious, conservative, soft- 
handed, even-stepping people were meas- 
ureless in their contempt for this shocking 
rabble; but spite of the character of such 
would-be friends, the justice of it made it 
triumphant. Those who favor all sorts of 
social abuses, who care more for self than 
the good of any cause, may succeed in draw- 
ing attention as apparent leaders, foisting 
themselves upon it as the latest means of 
notoriety. But cultured, thinking, Chris- 
tian people, are the quiet, unseen influence 
moving it on; these see the truth below the 
surface, and move on in what is felt to be 
the right path serenely, not repelled by the 
zeal of morally unkempt advocates. It is 
jumping at conclusions to ally Suffrage and 
spiritualism as one and the same cause; be- 
cause as is claimed a shocking rabble of 
people of no belief has espoused the former. 
We have yet to see the man, be he ever so 
good, who would reject the vote of the vil- 
est; at the same time he does not associate 
himself with them, and after election they 
drop to their own level. It 1s a hopeful 
sign of any disease when the humours come 
to the surface, the remedy is then easily ap- 
plied. We would rather have these unde- 
sirable trainers upon the surface like ‘‘foam 
amoment seen, then gone forever,” than 
have them eating like a canker at the heart 
of our cause. We are confident it grows 
in popularity as people give it earnest 
thought, for it isa question that appeals only 
to a high grade of culture and civilization. 

M. E. CrRAwForD. 


Denver, Colorado. 
oe 


WOMEN IN FLORIDA. 


Epitrors JouRNAL.—Will you permit me 
to say a few words in regard to the situa- 
tion of women in this part of Florida. Hav- 
ing missed the weekly reading of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL since I left Lancing, Mich., 
three months ago, I have been unable to 
learn much of what was being done for the 
enfranchisement of Woman in the more 
Northern States. I find in all the places 
where I have made any stay in Florida, 
many women and a few men, who seem to 
realize the wrongs of Woman, yet but very 
few that seem to realize there could be any 
remedy through the ballot-box. There are 
many noble women in this sunny clime, 
who have been reared in affluence, now re- 
duced to poverty by the vicissitudes of the 
late war, without the most distant idea of 
putting to any practical use whatever 
knowledge they may have possessed, yet 
accepting the situation gracefully, and doing 
whatever their hands find to do to earn their 
daily bread. They speak freely of the out- 
rage of being compelled to do the same work 
at half the price which men are paid, but 
mention the ballot-box for women, and they 
will look at youin blank amazement, and 
almost horror and disgust. There may be 
many, yet it has not been my good fortune 
to find in Palatka but two men thorough 
Woman Suffragists; and strange to say, one 
is an Episcopal clergyman. I think it would 





have done Mrs. Benchley’s heart good as it 
did mine, to have heard him converse on 
the unjust policy of shutting Woman out 





from the counsels of the Nation, or any 
place or position she desired to fill, and often 
could fill just as well asmen. He spoke 
particularly of the medical profession which 
men had so persistently claimed the right 
to fill, and now reluctantly yielded her a 
place which she is peculiarly fitted to fill. 
[hardly think had he been Bishop that Mrs. 
Benchley would have been sent into the 
basement to read her paper, or been one of 
that grave body that censured Dr. Lee for 
inviting a woman to preach in his pulpit. 
I at times wonder if I am really living in 
the nineteenth century, ina land boasting 
of its civilization and christanity, when men 
will contend whether a woman shall declare 
the unsearchable riches of the gospel in 
certain portions of a church. When I look 
about me here, and note the class that have 
lately been given all the rights of citizenship, 
and am told by the same men who gave 
them this right, ‘‘that Woman must keep 
silent in church, and if she wishes to know 
anything, let her ask her husband at home, 
(suppose she has none, or he happens to be 
drunk?) and her place is attending to the 
children and sewing on the buttons.” But 
what she is to doif there are no children or 
buttons to sew on, they do not inform us. 
When the same things are rung in your ears, 
every time the subject of woman’s enfran- 
chisement is mentioned, by men of every 
color, race and grade of humanity—igno- 
rant and learned,—I loose patience, and be- 
gin to think men really are what they say 
we accuse them of being, tyrants, because 
they refuse when we simply ask for equal 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuits in 
which to earn our daily bread untrammeled 
by conservatism. I am on the last quarter 
of my threescore and ten, and have always 
endeavored to keep myself informed on the 
general topics of the day, and yet I am con- 
stantly told where Woman’s sphere is, by 
youths as well as by men of mature years, 
and when inquiry is made, from what source 
they acquire their knowledge of the where- 
abouts of Woman’s sphere, the answer usu- 
ally is, ‘‘From the Bible.” That was the 
answer given me by a Catholic priest one 
day, and the very same answer by a German 
Lutheran, the next day, precisely in the same 
old strain the Bible was quoted to sustain 
slavery and other wrongs that have cursed 
humanity. 

‘Southern women have much to endure in 
the reversal of all their early teachings.” 
Said a most estimable lady to mea few days 
since, ‘‘until the war I never had a thought 
that slavery was wrong, but I am glad it is 
ended.” Although women are held accoun- 
table for the first fall of the human race, 
and nearly every crime they have been guil- 
ty of since, yet I have never heard them 
accused of being the cause of the existence 
of slavery, therefore it must be men who 
created and nurtured that ‘‘peculiar institu- 
tion;” and a government (of men) that would 
make it legal to buy and sell human beings 
will not willingly relinquish the power to 
govern women without their consent. I try 
to keep in mind that allreforms move slow- 
ly, therefore I suppose all we have to do is 
to possess ourselves in patience and work 
on, though the way may look long. ad 

Palatka, Florida. 


NOTES AND NEWS. | 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat predicts 
that the next democratic nominee for the 
Presidency will be Wade Hampton. 

Middletown University gets $6000 by the 
will of Mrs. Mary Taber, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., who recently died, leaving $24,000 to 
various institutions, 

At the meeting of the Sorosis Society at 
Delmonico’s, Mrs. Clara Neyman read a pa- 
per on ‘‘The Condition of Women in Ger- 
many at the Present Time.” 

A portrait of the Hon. George B. Loring 
is about to be placed with those of the other 
ex-Presidents of the Massachusetts Senate 
in the State House at Boston. 

The widow of Col. Colt of Hartford is as- 
sessed for taxes on the sum of $306,082, and 
ex-Gov. Marshall Jewell pays taxes on $92,- 
620. Thank the New York 7ribune for this 
canny little juxtaposition of items. 

A monograph upon Charlotte Bronte, by 
T. Wemyss Reid, including some letters 
from the author of Jane Eyre, which have 
never before appeared in book form, is also 
announced for the coming season by Scrib- 
ner & Co. 

President Garrett of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Rrailroad has testified in a Baltimore 
court that the employes of his line are in- 
structed to make no distinction between 
white and, colored passengers, under the 
penalty of instant dismissal. 

About a year ago a number of patriotic 
women in Killingly formed a Woman’s 
monument association for the purpose of 
raising funds for a soldier's monument, 
and already they have secured $850 of the 
$1000 necessary to accomplish the project. 

The First National Bank of Huntingdon, 
Ind., has two women directors, Mrs. A. A. 
Daily, who has held office since January, 
1867, and Mrs. E. J. Purviance, widow of an 
ex-president, elected in January, 1874. This 
bank has a woman for assistant cashier, Miss 
Frank McGrew. 

The Japanese government has applied to 
the tire commissioners to be allowed to en- 














list 200 firemen of New York for three 
years, and take them to Yokohama to in- 
struct the natives in the art of saving life 
and property from burning buildings. 

The New York Tribune says the ‘‘subjec- 
tion of women” promises soon to be one of 
the fallacies of the past; intelligence offices 
report that women now get better wages as 
servants and are in greater demand than 
men. Possibly these women do skilled la- 
bor and the men carry the hod. 

The Empress of Japan visited the schools, 
factories, and public offices at Kioto last 
month. Great interest was taken in the vis- 
its, this being the first occasion of any Jap- 
anese Empress taking part in public pro- 
ceedings. ‘‘Eastward the star of empire 
takes its way, perhaps, for Woman.” 

In Memoriam! The Kansas State Legis- 
lature has adjourned. The cause of Nor- 
mal Schools received not one cent at the 
hands of these Solons, while the State Pen- 
itentiary was remembered in an appropria- 
tion of $243,881.97! Grave-diggers, not im- 
migrants, wanted that way.—N. Z. Journal 
of Education. 

The Dreaming Iolanthe, a unique work of 
art is now on exhibition at Amory Hall. It 
is an artistic creation, beautiful in expres- 
sion and form. A visit to itand its modeller 
Mrs. Brooks, cannot fail to give pleagure. 
We hope all who are interested in Woman’s 
work will go to see Iolanthe and thus give 
encouragement and needed aid to the artist. 

Rev. Mr. See, in the eyes of his accusers, 
has been guilty of a great sin. If he had, 
like Glendenning, debauched a young wo- 
man and then denied it, he might have es- 
caped the law and punishment; but he al- 
lowed a female—a regular, unadulterated 
female, to encroach upon the duties of the 
ministerial profession, and he must suffer. 
—Ilowa Register. 

Miss Rosalie Poe, the sister of the poet, 
who died in Washington several years ago, 
once told a bookseller of that city, to whom 
she went and asked permission to borrow a 
copy of her biother’s poems, that everything 
belonging to Poe had been taken from her 
by certain parties for a mere pittance, $10 
or $12, and afterward sold at high prices to 
English publishers, 

Among the ten saloons found open on 
Sunday last by Oliver Cotter, agent of the 
Temperance Brotherhood in New York, 
was one kept by a woman, Caroline Little. 
She will be prosecuted with the others for 
violation of the excise law. Punishment 
like the rain from heaven falls on all alike: 
it is only in cases of privilege or preferment 
that the question of sex comes in. 

Ex-Judge Hilton, manager of the proper- 
ty of the late A. T. Stewart, denies the re- 
port that the Stewart House for Working- 
women is to be converted into a hospital, on 
account of the original scheme not preving 
feasible. He says that it will be used for its 
original purpose and for no other, except 
those parts which will be let to business 
firms in accerdance with Mr. Stewart's de- 
signs. 

Anna Granger Dow, one of Boston’s best 
and sweetest singers, has met with marked 
success in opera the past winter. She is 
principal manager of a fine opera troupe, 
composed entirely of home talent, and has 
labored arduously to obtain her present 
position. The chief object of her efforts 
has been the education of her two little 
nieces, left orphans by the death of their 
mother. 

Six women school teachers of Central 
New York, have recently started for Bue- 
nos Ayres, South America. They each get 
$500 in gold for the expense of their pas- 
sage, etc., and a salary of $2400 in gold per 
annum, for five years. At the expiration, 
they are to get a six months’ leave of ab- 
sence and $500 in gold, for the expenses of 
their trip to this country and return. There 
is energy for you! 

The report of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of New York, for the 
last twenty months shows that, beside es- 
tablishing several juvenile unions, a reading- 
room and coffee-house has been opened at 
Seventh-ave. and Fiftieth-st., where 500 
people have been furnished meals daily at 
one-half the cost of down town restaurants. 
More than 500 names have been entered in 
the pledge book during the past year. 

Bishop Gilbert Haven has returned from 
his mission trip to Africa. Liberia was one 
of the most interesting points he visited. 
The marriage laws he found more strictly 
observed than heretofore. Heis reported as 
expressing the opinion that the political, 
business, social and religious condition of 
Liberia is destined to improve rapidly within 
the next few years. The Bishop will be 
cordially welcomed by his many friends. 

The Sioux City Journal says: Miss C. A. 
Bassett, formerly Superintendent of Schools 
in this county, has established an Educa- 
tional Bureau in Des Moines. Her enter- 
prise is in the nature of an educational ex- 
change through the mediumship of which 
teachers may find engagements and school 
officers may find teachers and Institute in- 
structors. * * * We may add that this 
enterprise will not interfere with Miss Bas- 
sett’s Evangelistic and Institute work. 

We printed last week an article from 
Temple Bar on the ‘Influence of Women 
on Religious Worship, the Stage, and Lit- 





erature.” It is an illustration in some re- 
spects of the unfairness with which even 
trained writers treat women While there 
are some things in this paper to commend 
the evident tone of unfairness in many of 
its statements and the lack of discrimina- 
tion it exhibits, afford proof that even 
many able writers are still under the thral- 
dom of old prejudices. 

Mrs. Gillespie, the president of the Wo- 
man’s Centennial Executive Committee, re- 
cently said at the meeting at which the 
committee and several Philadelphia citizens 
gave her a testimonial of $7800, that the 
entire expense of running the Women’s 
Pavilion, and also the expense of getting 
up the chorus at the opening and closing of 
the exhibition, were paid by the ladies, and 
the only thing they regretted was that in 
the building of the pavilion they had not 
got a lady architect to make the plan and 
superintend the building. 

The following is a list of the graduates 
from the Woman’s Medical College of New 
York: Julia Knox Cary, Massachusetts; 
Sarah M. Crawford, Massachusetts; Willie- 
mena H. Eliot, Michigan; Elizabeth R. Gil- 
lett, New York; Mary D. Hussey, New Jer- 
sey; Kate J. Jackson, New York; Jennie 
T. Leonard, Massachusetts; Mary J. Mc- 
Cleery, Ohio; Sarah J. NeNutt, New York; 
Annie M. Reid, Connecticut; Julia E. Wal- 
lace, New Hampshire; Victoria A. White, 
Massachusetts. Among the graduates is a 
descendant of John Eliot, the apostle to the 
Indians, and the first translator of the Bible 
into their language. 

The tide of ladies’ fashion abroad has 
turned in favor of excessive plainness in 
dress. Materials are still to be rich but the 
make isto be severely simple. Short man- 
tles instead of long, and no more gorgeous- 
ly fanciful embroidery. All ornament is to 
be reserved for the bonnets, which are to be 
massive structures, rainbow-hued and a per- 
fect parterre of flowers. Ladies are to wear 
smart dressing-gowns for afternoon tea and 
at quiet dinners before a ball. Mr. Worth 
is making his dresses much shorter, and the 
present particularly inconvenient long trains 
are to be abbreviated—which is a blessing 
for which diners-out will be thankful. In 
fact, everything is to be simplified and short- 
eued except the milliners’ bills. —Hz. 

M. D. Conway writes to the Cincinnati 
Commercial, ‘‘At last we have a great medi- 
cal college for women in London (Convent 
Garden) and freedom of hospital studies for 
the same sex. King and Queen’s College, 
in Ireland, and the University of London, 
have determined to confer medical degrees 
upon women; the whole medical fraternity 
have gracefully surrendered to the innova- 
tion, and the ladies in the new college will 
be taught by nearly all the physicians and 
surgeons of the London hospitals. <A fac- 
ulty of fifteen eminent men, who have long 
educated the male physicians, and three la- 
dies (Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, Dr. Louisa At- 
kins, and Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, an Amer- 
ican) will make this as strong a college as any 
in Europe. There has long been a feeble 
college here for training women in one or 
two branches of medical science thought 
‘suitable to their sex,” but our best medical 
reformers would have nothing to do with it, 
and have steadfastly gone on the principle 
of allornone. They have now gained all. 
The result has been due to the persistent 
efforts of Huxley, Darwin, Fawcett, John 
Marley, Professor Bennett, Mr. Cowan, Drs. 
Fairlie and Lockhart, Clarke, Earnest Hart, 
Berkeley Hill, James Stansfeld, Lord Shaf- 
tesbury and the Bishop of Exeter; Carlyle, 
too, has been a warm sympathizer. The 
college buildings are very pleasant; the mu 
seum begins well; the classes have appeared ; 
andboth professors and pupils mean business. 

How literary men and women write their 
books and study is always a matter of in- 
terest. The Transcript has the following 
sketch of several noted authors. ‘‘Mr. Trol-. 
lope asserts that he does all his writing before 
breakfast. Mr. Tom Taylor said ata liter- 
ary fund dinner at which Mr. Motley was 
present, that all his literary work had been 
done before official hours in the morning. 
H. J. Byron says he only writes two hours 
a day, but he takes credit for thinking a 
good deal. Mr. Hepworth Dixon, literally 
writes from morning to night. George El- 
iot is at her desk six or seven hours a day. 
Mrs. Henry Wood writes every day until 
dinner-time. ‘How many hours a day do 
you write?’ lLasxed Farjeon to-day. ‘All 
the time,’ was the reply, and it was very 
nearly true. The late Lord Lytton said 
that in two hours daily, great things in lit- 
erature might be done, and scmebody has 
finished that up and adopted the idea in im- 
agination. Why even Scott never, on his 
working days, wrote less than four or five 
hours, and he always sat down to his desk 
primed. There was no affectation of leis- 
ure “about the authors of ‘Pendennis’ and 
‘David Copperfield,’ and Belzac would lock 
himself up for weeks together, and write 
hour after hour at a stretch, and would 
come forth into the world with his book— 
haggard, careworn, and exhausted. Miss 
Braddon has been in the habit of writing 
from ten to sixteen hours every day, and 
only a couple of years ago her labor was so 
incessant that it turned her brain and she 
had to lay down her pen for many months 
in the middle of a novel, which was fin- 
ished by a friend.” 
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POETRY. 


AT THE PARTY. 


BY MISS PHELPS. 


Up epoke a little lady 
Aged five: 
“T’ve tumbled up my over-dress 
Sure as I’m alive! 
My dress came from Parie; 
We sent to Worth for it; 
Mother says she calle it 
Such a fit!” 
Quick there piped another 
Little voice: 
“I didn’t send for dresses, 
Though I had my choice; 
I have got a doll that 
Came from Paris, too: 
It can walk and talk as 
Well as you!” 
Still till now, there sat one 
Little girl; 
Simple as a snow-drop, 
Without a flounce or curl. 
Modest as a primrose 
Soft, plain hair brushed back, 
But the color of her dress was 
Black—all black. 
Swift she glanced around with 
Sweet surprise; 
Bright and grave the look that 
Widened in her eyes. 
To entertain the party 
She must do her share, 
As if God had sent her 
Stood she there. 
Stood a minute thinking, 
With croseed hands, 
How she best might meet the 
Company's demands. 
Grave and sweet the purpose 
To the child’s voice given: 
“T have a little brother 
Gone to Heaven!” 
On the little party 
Dropped a spell: 
All the little flounces 
Rustled where they fell; 
But the modest maiden, 
In her mourning gown, 
Unconscious asa flower 
Looketh down. 
Quick my heart besonght her, 
Silently; 
‘Happy little maiden, 
Give, Oh give to me 
The highness of your courage, 
The sweetness of your grace, 
To speak a large word in a 
Little place!”’ 
— Wide- Awake. 
oe 


DAVID GRAY’S ESTATE. 


Over his forge bent David Gray, 

And thought of the rich man ‘cross the way. 

‘‘Hammer and anvil for me,” he said, 

“And weary toil for the children’s bread, 

“For him, soft carpets and pictured walls, 

A life of ease in his spacious halls.” 

The clang of bells on his dreaming broke. 

A flicker of flame, a whirl of smoke. , 

Ox in travis, forge grown white hot, 

Coat and hat were alike forgot, 

As up the highway the blacksmith ran, 

In face and mein like a crazy man. 

**School house afire!”” Men's hearts stood still, 

And the wemen prayed as women will, 

While *bove the tumult the wailing cry 

Of frightened children rose shrill and high. 

Night in its shadows hid sun and earth; 

The rich man sat by his costly hearth. 

Lord of wide acres and untold gold, 

But wifeless, childless, forlorn and old. 

He thought of the family ‘cross the way; 

“IT would,” he sighed, ‘I were David Gray.” 

The blacksmith knelt at his children’s bed 

To look once more at each smiling head. 

‘‘My darlings all safe! Oh, God!” he cried, 

“My sin in thy boundless mercy hide! 

‘‘Only to-day have I learned how great, 

Hath been thy bounty and my estate.” 
—Atlanta Constitution. 

oe 


TRIUMPH. 


BY H. H. 


Not he who rides through conquered city’s gate, 
At head of blazoned hosts, and to the sound 
Of victor’s trumpets, in full pomp and state 
Of war, the utmost pitch has dreamed or found 
To which the thrill of triumph can be wound; 
Nor he who by a nation's vast acclaim 
Is sudden sought and singled out alone, 
And while the people madly shout his name, 
Without a conscious purpose of his own, 
Is swung and lifted to the nation’s throne. 
But he who has all single-hauded stood 
With foes invisible on every side, 
And, unsuspected of the multitude, 
The force of fate itself has dared, defied 
And conquered silently. 
Ab, that souls knows 
In what white heat the blood of triumph flows. 
—Hachange. 














MY FRIEND, THE TRAMP. 


BY BRET HARTE, 


I had been sauntering over the clover 
downs of a certain noted New England sea- 
port. It was a Sabbath morning, so singu- 
larly reposeful and gracious—so replete 
with the significance of the seventh day of 
rest that even the Sabbath bells ringing a 
mile away over the salt marshes had little 
that was monitory, mandatory or even sup- 
plicatory in their drowsy voices. Rather 
they seemed to call from their cloudy tow- 
ers, like some renegade Muezzin :—‘‘Sleep is 
better than prayer; sleep on, O sons of the 
puritans! Slumber still! O deacons and ves- 
trymen! Let, oh let those feet that are swift 
to wickedness curl up beneath thee; those 
palms that are itching for the shekels of the 
ungodly, lie clasped beneath thy pillow. 
Sleep is better than prayer.” 

And, indeed, ’though it was high morn- 
ing, sleep was still in the air. Wrought 
upon at last by the combined influences of 
sea, and sky, and atmosphere, I succumbed, 
and lay down on one of the boulders of a 
little stony slope that looked upon the sea. 





The great Atlantic lay before me, not yet 
quite awake, but slowly heaving with the 
rythmical expiration of slumber. There was 
no sail visible in the misty horizon. There 
was nothing to do but to lie and stare at the 
unwinking ether. 

Suddenly I became aware of the strong 
fumes of tobacco. Turning my head I saw 
a pale, blue smoke curling up from behind 
an adjacent boulder. Rising and climbing 
over the intervening granite, I came upon a 
little hollow in which, comfertably extend- 
ed on the mosses and lichens, lay a power- 
fully built man. He was very ragged; he 
was very dirty; there was a strong sugges- 
tion about him of his having too much hair, 
teo much nail, too much perspiration; too 
much of those superfluous excrescences and 
exudations that society and civilization 
strive to keep under. Butit was noticeable 
that he had not much of anything else. It 
was The Tramp. 

With that swift severity with which we 
always visit rebuke upon the person who 
happens to present any one of our vices of- 
fensively before us, in his own person, I 
was deeply indignant at his laziness. Per- 
haps I showed it in my manner, for he rese 
to a half sitting attitude, returned my stare 
apologetically, and made a movement to- 
wards knocking the fire from his pipe 
against the granite. 

‘Shure, sur, and if I’d belaved that I was 
trispassing’ on yer honor’s grounds it’s me- 
self that would hev laid down on the say 
shore and taken the salt waves for me 
blakits. But it’s sivinteen miles that I have 
walked this blessed noight, wid nothin’ to 


‘sustain me, and hevin a mortal wakeness to 


fight wid in me bowels, by reason of starva- 
tion, and only a bit o’ baccy that the Widdy 
Maloney giv me at the cross roads, to kape 
me up entoirly. But it was the dark day I 
left me home in Milwaukee to walk to Bos- 
ton, and if ye’ll oblige a lone man who has 
left a wife and six children in Milwaukee, 
wid the loan of twenty-five cints, furninst 
the time he get wurruk, God will be good 
to ye.” 

It instantly flashed through my mind that 
the man before me had the previous night 
partaken of the kitchen hospitality of my 
little cottage, two miles away. That he 
presented himself in the guise of a distress- 
ed fisherman, mulcted of his wages by an 
inhuman captain; that he had a wife lying 
sick of consumption in the next village, and 
two children—one of them a cripple—wan- 
dering in the streets of Boston. I remem- 
ber that this tremendous indictment against 
Fortune touched the family, and that the 
distressed fisherman was provided with 
clothes, food, and some small change. The 
food and small change had disappeared, 
but the garments for the consumptive wife, 
where were they? He had been using them 
for a pillow. 

I instantly pointed out this fact and 
charged him with the deception. To my 
surprise he took it quietly and even a little 
complacently. ‘‘Bedad, yer roight; ye see, 
sir (confidentially), ye see, sir, until I get 
wurruk, and its wurruk I’m looking for, I 
have to desave now and thin to shute the 
locality. Ah, God save us, but on the say 
coast thay’r that harrud upon thim that 
don’t belong to the say.” 

I ventured to suggest that a strong, healthy 
man like him might have found work some- 
where between Milwaukee and Boston. 

“Ah, but ye see I get free passes on a 
freight train, and didn’t shtop. It was in 
the aist that I expicted to find wurruk.” 

‘‘Have you any trade?” 

“Trade, is it? I’m a brickmaker, God 


knows, and many’s the lift I’ve had at mak-. 


in’ bricks in Milwaukee. Sure, I’ve as aisy 
a hand at it as any man. Maybe yer honor 
might know of a kill hereabout?” 

Now, to my certain knowledge, there was 
nota brick kiln within fifty miles of that 
spot, and of all unlikely places to find one 
would have been this sandy peninsular, giv- 
en up to the summer residences of a few 
wealthy people. Yet I could not help ad- 
miring the assumption of the scamp, who 
knew this fact as well as myself. But I said, 
“I can give you work for a day or two,” 
and, bidding him gather up his sick wife’s 
apparel, led the way across the downs to my 
cottage. At first I think the offer took him 
by surprise, and gave him some consterna- 
tion, but he presently recovered his spirits, 
and almost instantly hisspeech. ‘‘Ah, wur- 
ruk, is it? God be praised; its meself that’s 
ready and willin’. Though, may be, me 
hand is spoilt wid brick-making.” 

I assured him that the work I would give 
him would require no delicate manipulation, 
and so we fared on over the sleepy downs. 
But I could not help noticing that, although 
an invalid, I was a much better pedestrian 
than my eompanion, frequently leaving him 
behind, and that, even as a ‘‘tramp,” he 
was etymologically an impostor, He had a 
way of lingering beside the fences we had 
to climb over as if to continue more confi- 
dentially the history of his misfortunes and 
troubles, which he was delivering to me 
during our homeward walk, and I noticed 
that he could seldom resist the invitation of 
a mossy boulder or a tussock of salt grass. 
“Ye see, sir,” he would say, suddenly sit- 
ting down, ‘‘it’s along uv me misfortunes 
beginning in Milwaukee that——” and it 
was not until I was out of hearing that he 
would languidly gather his traps again and 





saunter after me. When Ireached my own 
garden-gate he leaned for a moment over it, 
with both of his powerful arms extended 
downward, and said, ‘‘Ah, but it’s a bles- 
sin’ that Sunday comes to give rest fur the 
wake and the weary, and thim as walks siv- 
inteen miles to get it.” Of course I took 
the hint. There was evidently no work to 
be had from my friend the Tramp that day. 
Yet his countenance brightened as he saw 
the limited extent of my domain, and ob- 
served that the garden, so called, was only 
a flower-bed about twenty-five by ten. As 
he had doubtless before this been utilized to 
the extent of his capacity in digging, he had 
probably expected that kind of work, and I 
dare say I discomfitted him by pointing him 
to an almost leveled stone wall about twen- 
ty feet long, with the remark that his work 
would be the rebuilding of that stone wall 
with stone brought from the neighboring 
slopes. In a few moments he was comfort- 
ably provided for in the kitchen, where the 
cook, a woman of his own nativity, appar- 
ently ‘‘chaffed” him with a raillery that 
was to me quite unintelligible. Yet I no- 
ticed that when, at sunset, he accompanied 
Bridget to the spring for water, ostentatious- 
ly flourishing the empty bucket in his hand, 
when they returned in the gloaming, Bridget 
was carrying the water, and my friend, the 
Tramp, was some paces behind her cheer- 
fully ‘‘colloguing,” and picking blackber- 
ries. 

At7 in the morning he started in cheer- 
fully to work. At 9a. ™M. he had placed 
three large stones on the first course in po- 
sition, an hour having been spent in look- 
ing for a pick and hammer, and in the in- 
cident ‘‘chaffing” with Bridget. At 10 
o’clock I went to overlook his work; it was 
arash action, as it caused him to respect- 
fully doff his hat, discontinue his labors, 
and lean back against the fence in cheerful 
and easy conversation. ‘‘Are ye fond uv 
blackberries, captain?” I told him that the 
children were in the habit of getting them 
from the meadow beyond—hoping to estop 
the suggestion I knew was coming. ‘‘Ah, 
but captin, it’s meself that with wandering 
and having nothin’ to pass me lips but the 
berries I’d{pick from the hedges—it’s meself 
knows where to find thim. Shure, it’s yer 
childer, and foine boys they are, captain, 
that are besaching me to go wid ’em to the 
place, knownst only to meself.” It is un- 
necessary to say that he triumphed. After 
the manner of vagabonds of all degrees, he 
had enlisted the women and children on 
his side—and my friend the Tramp had his 
own way. Ie departed at 11 and returned 
at 4p. M. with atin dinner pail half filled. 
On interrogating the boys it appeared that 
they had had a ‘‘bully time,” but on cross- 
examination it came out that they had 
picked the berries. From 4to 6 three more 
stones were laid, and the arduous labors of 
the day were over. As I stood looking at 
the first course of six stones, my friend, 
the Tramp, stretched his long arms out to 
their fullest extent, and said:—‘‘Ay, but it’s 
wurruk that’s good for me; gin me wur- 
ruk, and it’s all I’ll be askin’ for.” 

I ventured to suggest that he had not yet 
accomplished much. 

“Wait till to-morror. Ah, but ye’ll see 
thin. It’s me hand that’s yet onaisy wid 
brick-making and sthrange to the sthones. 
Av ye’ll wait till to-morror?” 

Unfortunately I did not wait. An en- 
gagement took me away at an early hour, 
and when I rode up to my cottage at noon 
my eyes were greeted with the astonishing 
spectacle of my two boys hard at work lay- 
ing the courses of the stene wall, assisted 
by Bridget and Norah. who were dragging 
stones from the hillsides, while comforta- 
bly stretched on the top of the wall lay my 
friend, the Tramp, quietly overseeing the 
operations with lazy and humorous com- 
ment. For an instant I was foolishly in- 
dignant, but he soon brought me to my 
senses. ‘Shure, sir, it’s only larnin’ the 
boys the habits uv industry I was, and may 
they niver know, be the same toker, what it 
is to wurruk for the bread betune their lips. 
Shure it’s but makin’ ’em think it play I 
was. As fur the colleens beyint in the 
kitchen, sure isn’t it betther they were help- 
ing your honor here than colloguing with 
themselves inside?” 

Nevertheless, I thought it expedient to 
forbid henceforth any interruption of ser- 
vants or children with my friend’s ‘‘wur- 
ruk.” Perhaps it was the result of this em- 
bargo that the next morning early the 
Tramp wanted to see me. 

‘And it’s sorry I am te say to ye, surr 
he began, ‘‘but it’s the handlin’ of this stun 
that’s desthroyin’ me touch at the brick- 
makin’, and it’s better I should lave ye and 
find wurruk at me own thrade. For it’s 
wurruk I’m nadin’. It isn’t meself, Captin, 
to ate the bread of oidleness here. And so 
good-bye to ye, and if it’s fifty cints ye can 
be given’ me ontil I'll find a kill—it’s God 
that'll repay ye.” 

He got the money. But he got also con- 
ditionally a note from me to my next 
neighbor, a wealthy retired physician, pos- 
sessed of a large domain—a man eminently 
practical and businesslike in his manage- 
ment of it. He employed many laberers on 
the sterile waste he called his ‘‘farm,” and 
it occurred to me that if there really was 
any work in my friend, the Tramp, which 
my own indolence and preoccupation had 





failed to bring out, he was the man to do it. 

I met him a week after. It was with 
some embarrassment that I inquired after 
my friend, the Tramp. ‘‘Oh, yes,” he said, 
reflectively, ‘‘let’s see—he came Monday 
and left me Thursday. He was, I think, a 
stout, strong man, a well-meaning, good- 
humored fellow, but afflicted with a most 
singular variety of diseases. The first day 
I put him at work in the stable he devel- 
oped chills and fever caught in the swamps 
of Louisiana—” 

“Excuse me,” I said, burriedly, ‘‘you 
mean in Milwaukee!” 

“I know what I’m talking about,” re- 
turned the doctor, testily, ‘‘he told me his 
whole wretched story; his escape from the 
Confederate service; the attack upon him 
by armed negroes; his concealment in the 
bayous and swamps—” 

“Go on, doctor,” I said, feebly; ‘‘you 
were speaking of his work.” 

**Yes—well his system was full of mala- 
ria; the first day I had him wrapped up in 
blankets and dosed with quinine. The next 
day he was taken with all the symptoms of 
cholera morbus and I had to keep him upon 
brandy and capsicum. Rheumatism set in 
on the following day and incapacitated him 
for work, and I concluded I had better give 
him a note to the director of the city hospi- 
tal than keep him here. As a pathological 
study he was good, but as I was looking 
for a man to help about the stable I couldn’t 
afford to keep him in both capacities.” 

As I never could really tell when the 
doctor was in joke or in earnest 1 dropped 
the subject. And so my friend, the Tramp, 
gradually faded from my memory, not, 
however, without leaving behind him in 
the barn, where he had slept, a lingering 
flavor of whisky, onions, and fluffiness. 
But in two weeks this had gone, and the 
“Shebang”’ (as my friends irreverently 
termed my habitation) knew him no more. 
Yet it was pleasant to think of him as hav- 
ing at last found a job at brick-making, or 
having returned to his family at Milwaukee, 
or making his Louisiana home once more 
happy with his presence, or again tempting 
the fish-producing main—this time with a 
noble and equitable captain. 

It was a lovely August morning when I 
rode across the sandy peninsula to visit a 
certain noted family, whereof all the sons 
were valiant and the daughters beautiful, 
The front of the house was deserted, but 
on the rear verandah I heard the rustle of 
gowns, and above it arose what seemed to 
be the voice of Ulysses, reciting his wan- 
derings. There was no mistaking that 
voice—it was my friend the Tramp! 

From what I could hastily gather from 
his speech, he had walked from St. John, 
N. B., to rejoin a distressed wife in New 
York, who was, however, living with opu- 
lent but objectionable relatives. ‘‘An’ 
shure, Miss, I wouldn’t be asking ye the 
loan of a cint if I could get wur-ruk at me 
trade of carpet wavin’—and may be ye 
know of some manufacthory where they 
wave carpets beyant here. Ah, Miss, and 
if ye don’t give me a cint, it’s enough for 
the loikes of me to know that me troubles 
has brought the tears in the most beautiful 
oiyes in the wur-ruld, and God bless ye for 
it, Miss.” 

Now I knew that the Most Beautiful Eyes 
in the world belonged to one of the most 
sympathetic and tenderest hearts in the 
world, and I felt that common justice de- 
manded my interference between it and one 
of the biggest scamps in the world. So, 
without waiting to be announced by the 
servant, I opened the door and jeined the 
group on the verandah. 

If I expected to touch the conscience of 
my friend Tramp by a dramatic entrance, I 
failed utterly! For no sooner did he see 
me than he instantly gave vent to a how! of 
delight, and falling on his knees before me, 
grasped my hand and turned oratorically to 
the ladies. 

“‘Oh, but it’s himself that has come as a 
witness to me charakther! Oh, butit’s him- 
self that lifted me four wakes ago, when I 
was lyin’ with a mortal wakeness on the say 
coast and tuk meto his house. Oh, but it’s 
himself that shupported me over the faldes, 
and whin the chills and faver came on me 
and I shivered wid the cold, it was himself, 
God bless him, as sthripped the coat of his 
back, and giv it me, sayin’: ‘Tak it Dinnis, 
its stharved with the cewld say air, ye’ll be 
entoirly.” Ah, but look at him—will ye 
Miss! Look at his swate, modist face— 
ablushin’ like your own, Miss. Ah! look 
at him, will ye? He'll bedenyin’ of it in a 
minit—may the blessin’ uv God folly him. 
Look at him, Miss! Ah, but it’s a swate 
pair ye’d make—(the rascal knew I was a 
married man.) Ah, Miss, if ye could see 
him wroightin’ day and noight with such an 
illigant hand of his own—(he had evident- 
ly believed from the gossip of my servants 
that I was a professor of chirography)—if 
ye could see him, Miss, as I have, ye’d be 
proud of him.” 

He stopped, out of breath. I was so com- 
pletely astounded I could say nothing; the 
tremendous indictment I had framed to ut- 
ter as I opened the door vanished complete- 
ly. And as the Most Beautiful Eyes on the 
Wur-ruld turned gratefully to mine—well— 

I still retained enough principle to ask the 
ladies to withdraw, while I would take upon 
myself the duty of examining into the case 








of my friend, the Tramp, and giving him 
such relief as was required. (I did not 
know until afterward, however, that the 
rascal had already despoiled their scant 
purses of $3.50.) When the door was closed 
upon them I turned upon him. 

“You infernal rascal!” 

“‘Ah, Captin, and would ye be refusin’ 
me a carrakther and me givin’ ye such a one 
as Oi did! God save us! but if ye’d hay’ 
seen the luk that the purty one give ye. 
Well, before the chills and faver bruk me 
spirits entirely, when I was a young man, 
and makin’ me tin dollars a week brick- 
makin’, its meself that wud huv given—” 

‘I consider,” I broke in, ‘‘that a dollar is 
a fair price for your story, and asI shall 
have to take it all back and expose you be- 
fore the next twenty-four hours pass, I 
think you had better hasten to Milwaukee, 
New York, or Louisiana.” 

I handed him the dollax. ‘Mind, I don’t 
want to see your face again.” 

“Ye wun’t, Captin.” 

And I did not. 

But it so chanced that later in the season, 
when the migratory inhabitants had flown 
to their hot-air registers in Boston and 
Providence, I breakfasted with one who had 
lingered. It wasa certain Boston lawyer, 
—replete with principle, honesty, self-dis- 
cipline, statistics, esthetics, and a perfect 
consciousness of possessing all these virtues, 
and a full recognition of their market value. 
I think he tolerated me as a kind of foreign- 
er, gently but firmly waving all argument 
on any topic, frequently distrusting my 
facts, generally my deductions, and always 
my ideas. In conversation he always ap- 
peared to descend only half way down a 
long moral and intellectual staircase, and 
always delivered his conclusions over the 
balusters. 

Il had been speaking of my friend, the 
Tramp, ‘‘There is but one way of treating 
that class of impostors; it is simply to rec- 
ognize the fact that the law calls him a ‘va- 
grant’ and makes his trade a misdemeanor. 
Any sentiment on the other side renders you 
particeps criminis, I don’t know but an 
action would lie against you for encourag- 
ing tramps. Now] have an efficacious way 
of dealing with these gentry.” He rose and 
took a double-barrelled fowling-piece from 
the chimney. ‘‘When a tramp appears on 
my property I warn him off. If he persists 
I fire on him—as I would on criminal tres- 
passers.” 

“Fire on him?” I echoed, in alarm. 

“‘Yes—but with powder only! Of course 
he doesn’t know that. But he doesn’t come 
back.” 

It struck me for the first time that possi- 
bly many other of my friend’s arguments 
might be only blank cartridges, and used to 
frighten off other trespassing intellects. 

“Of course if the Tramp still persisted I 
would be justifiedin using shot. Last even- 
ing I had a visit from one. He was coming 
over the wall. My shot-gun was efficacious; 
you should have seen him run!” 

It was useless to argue with so positive a 
mind, and I dropped the subject. After 
breakfast I strolled over the downs, my 
friend promising to join me as soon as he 
arranged some household business. 

It was a lovely, peaceful morning, not 
unlike the day when I first met my friend 
the Tramp. The hush of a great benedic- 
tion lay on land and sea. <A few white sails 
twinkled afar, but sleepily —one or two 
large ships were creeping in lazily—like my 
friend the Tramp. A voice behind me star- 
tled me. 

My host had rejoined me. 
ever, looked a little troubled. 

‘I just now learned something of imper- 
tance,” he began; ‘‘it appears that with all 
my precautions that Tramp has visited my 
kitchen and the servants have entertained 
him. Yesterday morning, it appears, while 
I was absent he had the audacity to borrow 
my gun to go duck shooting. At the end 
of two or three hours he returned with two 
ducks and—the gun.” 

‘That was, at least, honest.” 

‘“*Yes—but! That fool of a girl says that, 
as he handed back the gun he told her it 
was all right, and that he had loaded it up 
again to save the master trouble.” 

I think I showed my concern in my face, 
for he added hastily, ‘It was only duck 
shot—a few woulddn’t hurt him!” 

Nevertheless, we both walked on in si- 
lence for a moment. 

“I thought the gun kicked a little,” he 
said «t last musingly ; but the idea of—Hallo! 
what’s this?” 

He had stopped before the hollow where 
I had firstseenmy Tramp. It was deserted, 
but on the mosses there were spots of blood 
and fragments of an old gown, blood-stained, 
as if used for bandages. I looked at it 
closely; it was the gown intended for the 
consumptive wife of my friend, the Tramp. 

But my host was already nervously track- 
ing the blood stains that on reck, moss, and 
boulder were steadily leading toward the 
sea. WhenI overtook him at last on the 
shore, he was standing before a flat rock, 
on which lay a bundle I recognized, tied up 
in a handkerchief, and a crooked grape vine 
stick. 

‘‘He may have come here to wash his 
wounds—salt isa styptic,” said my host, 
who had recovered his correct precision of 
statement. 
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I said nothing, but looked toward the sea. 
Whatever secret lay hid in its breast, it kept 
it fast. Whatever its calm eyes had seen 
that summer night, it gave no reflection now. 
It lay there passive, imperturbable, and ret- 
icent. But my friend, the Tramp was gone! 
—Exchange. 


-— 
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REMINISCENCES OF FREBEL. 





EpiTrors JOURNAL:—Will you insert the 
following paragraphs, translated from the 
interesting work just published in Germany, 
called, ‘‘Reminiscences of Freebel, during 
the last four years of his Life, by his friend, 
the Baroness Marenholtz-Buelow.” It will 
oblige your friend, E. P. P. 

“At one timein 1850, when Freebel was 
feeling much disappointed because ‘Lange 
would not leave his scheol-work to devote 
himself to the propagation of Freebel’s sys- 
tem, Middendorff, who was defending 
Lange’s liberty to choose, said: ‘You must 
found a society of women, Frau Maren- 
holtz, and consider the whole cause of 
human education as your apostolate; for 
you understand the great task that falls to 
women in our time. There is no greater 
one than the perfecting of the human race, 
by an education truly worthy of man.’ 

“‘Freebel added: ‘Women must recognize 
that childhood and womanliness (the care 
of childhood, and the life of Woman) are 
inseparably connected; that they make one, 
and that God and nature have placed the 
starting and culture of the young human 
plant in the hands of Woman. Hitherto 
the female sex have been allowed to take 
only a more or less passive part in human 
history. But great battles, und the political 
organization of nations, at the present stage 
of advancement, require, as balance, noth- 
ing so pressingly as culture for the arts of 
peace, and the work of higher civilization 
—culture of every human power. The 
culture of individuals, and therefore of the 
whole nation, depends in great part upon 
the earliest care of childhood; therefore 
women, as half of mankind, have to under- 
take the most important part of the task of 
the time; the problems that men are not 
able to solve. If one-half of the work 
shall be only half accomplished, then our 
epoch, like all others, will not reach the de- 
sired goal. 

*«*As educators of mankind, the women of 
the present time have the highest to offer, 
while hitherto they have been scarcely more 
than the beloved mothers of human beings, 
physically considered. You must make 
them understand, (particularly the young 
women,) that the sex takes on itself a heavy 
responsibility, if it denies its co-operation 
in the work of the new education. Tell 
enslaved women that they should immedi- 
ately take part, by their educational effi- 
ciency, in the history of nations; and lay 
upon them the weight of future historical 
developments; tell them that the recogni- 
tion of the dignity of the female sex de- 
pends upon them; that they must be torn 
not only from their instinctive and passive 
existence, but from their personal life even, 
in order to live as conscious members of 
Humanity. The concepticn of their ele- 
vated life-work, and the capacity to accom- 
plish it will do more than all other things 
to bring in the kingdom of God, for child- 
hood leads us into nature and up to God, 
protects and awakens the sense of the 
divine, and makes the whole human race 
capable of a higher unity in God. What 
higher work can there be? Even the great 
work in the domain of practical life, which 
falls especially to the male sex, needs the di- 
rect co-operation of women, for only they 
can, by their education of men, make men 
capable of their vocations. Repeat to your 
sex the saying of Herder, ‘Reflect upon and 
educate, (for you only can do it) a happy 
posterity.’’ 

‘Will you tell me some means,” was my 
answer, ‘‘that will change domestic dulness 
into true warm enthusiam, and rapturous 
eccentricity into logical thinking; then I 
will undertake to form a league of women, 
who will battle and work, sacrifice and live 
for your educational cause. Without this, 
it is difficult to expect much in our days. 
The endeavors I have already made have 
persuaded me that only through the co-op- 
eration of men, can women be set in motion 
persistently for work of universal utility. 

“I hope therefore that your idea will 
kindle in the heads of some virtuous men, 
who are capable of undertaking its further 
development. Passive obedience and me- 
chanical activity for the universal welfare, 
as Catholics and Protestants now prac- 
tice them, need not be found any more 
among the women of the present time, if 
the female sex shall be awakened to the 
Consciousness of its higher life-tasks, and 
be active with men in the service of human- 
ity. But the present superficiality, pleasure- 
Seeking and vanity increase, instead of a 
Strong sense of duty; and, in the place of 
fundamental knowing and acting, is put all 
sorts of trifling. This is truly not suited to 
determine women to self-surrender and self- 
sacrifice, in order by the care of children, 
to form men anew in your sense of the idea. 

“Let us also be just. To understand your 
method of education is not possible, while 
the idea lying at the foundation is not yet 
apparent to the great majority of women. 
The mere practical carrying out of the 





thing without the idea is not sufficient to 
employ the most distinguished intellectual 
powers and lively imaginations of women. 
Women must understand beforehand in how 
far, even for themselves, an education cor- 
responding to nature and to the human be- 
ing, is an emancipation from the fetters of 
centuries; and will make female genius ca- 
pable in future of miracles of which now 
we have no intimation. Where this misap- 
plied genius flutters its wings at present, it 
brings to the individuals only heavy sorrow, 
while the mass of the sex dances through 
life like mosquitoes. 

‘‘Now the question is, how to make your 
teachings comprehensible by individuals, 
and I promise you that I will do every thing 
in my power; namely: I will warm up 
youthful feelings for the cause, which is 
now my cause as well as yours. I will in- 
terpret your doctrine, and endeavor to make 
it understood, which I can do now in many 
ways better than yourself, who always set 
forth to your hearers the deepest depths of 
thoughts not yet current. But if I am ex- 
pected to further this cause, then you must 
first teach me further. Hold back nothing 
from me, and do not turn away from me if 
I should fall to the ground.” 

“Good,” said Freebel, laughing; ‘I will 
spare myself no trouble in order to be intel- 
ligible and clear, and you know how will- 
ingly I hold conference with you.” 


———_ ec oo —_—___—_ 
OBSERVATIONS ON WOMEN’S CLOTHES. 


Sitting, one day, for half an hour in the 
“waiting room” of a depot in this city, my 
attention was strongly drawn to the curious 
ugliness of women’s clothes—the entire suit 
from the comical hats or bonnets to the dir- 
ty ‘‘bottom flounce!” And I wondered, 
that, with all their ingenuity and versatility 
of powers, they do not free themselves now 
and forever from such foolish thraldom. 
All the half hour, they came and went— 
they came hurriedly and they came deliber- 
ately. They were of all classes and ages 
and all degrees of ‘‘well-dressed”—and not 
more than four of them seemed comfortable 
in their clothes and not one of them looked 
graceful nor anything like beautiful. I had 
not realized what an astonishing object a 
fashionably dressed woman is. Coming to- 
ward one from a little distance what a flut- 
ter of ruffles and bows and odd ends, she 
does seem to be! Not a clear, graceful out- 
line in the whole figure! What an ebject 
she would be on canvas! And one instinct- 
ively turns away from beholding her walk— 
the ‘‘wepse” and wabble of all those things 
about her feet and legs—or jerked to one 
side as they sometimes are by a string that 
she holds in her hand, why, it is terrible! 
No man would endure it for an hour. 
Those who can drag their ‘‘trains” through 
the dirt without flinching seem to have an 
advantage over their neater sisters—they 
preserve the graceful sweep of their gar- 
ments, but Heaven preserve us from any 
knowledge of the condition of things un- 
neath that sweep! 

The weight of all those things must be a 
serious tax upon the strength of some wo- 
men. A stalwart Irish woman who came 
in dressed in what was, evidently, cast-off 
finery, made a figure not unpleasant to 
contemplate by way of contrast. Her long, 
swinging stride and square shoulders carried 
off her costume with ease, and gave one a 
wholesome impression of reserve strength 
besides, while her nervous Yankee sisters 
bend and grow pale and weary-eyed under 
it. 

One or two women seemed to have a sort 
of framework projected at the back to hold 
out the loops and things; this wabbled fear- 
fully as they walked and seemed an imped- 
iment in sitting down easily, otherwise it 
appeared rather an improvement. Those 
‘‘over-skirts” have been fashionable a great 
while but low unlovely they are with that 
tumbled mass of looped stuff on the back. 
And bonnets seem especially designed for 
discomfort, leaving the face and half the 
head uncovered, they are only becoming to 
young and beautiful faces. Thin gray hair, 
wrinkled foreheads and sallow, care-worn 
faces wholly exposed and fairly flaunting 
their fadedness!—’tis a strange mistake. 
The beauty of middle and old age is always 
a moral beauty, or beauty of expression very 
evanescent, and very illy ‘‘set off” by bright 
ribbons and flowers and the natural trap- 
pings of youthful beauty. Why do not the 
women of this thoughtful age use their own 
taste and judgment more and follew less the 
lead of fashion? Why do they not create a 
fashion for the street and for out door life? 

It is evident that a man’s dress is perfect- 
ly adapted to out door life—a woman’s dress 
may be perfectly adapted to in-door life. 
I do not know about that, it certainly is not 
so grotesque in-doors. But women must go 
out, Many women must go out constantly, 
and it would seem that their patience must 
be sorely tried by their clothes, and can they, 
beholding each other in the streets, consider 
themselves objects of beauty. AsI said, no 
more than four of the women I saw that 
day, seemed comfortable in their clothes 
and these were very old or hopelessly ‘‘odd” 
women. Is there something in the nature 
of Woman corresponding to all these curi- 
ous vagaries in her dress? How has it all 
come about? Or, having come, why is it 
so persistently endured? 





It is useless, I believe, for women to seek 
to convince men that they desire all the fa- 
cilities for higher education that we enjoy, 
or that they desire a voice in political life 
for the sole purpose of lifting that life and 
their own minds also above the present sta- 
tus, it is useless, I say, as long as they dress 
so absurdly. SrmEon Fay. 
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portation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 





Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &., &e. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to ‘all ladies 
desiring to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FREE on application. 


* Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 

SHAW & APPLIN, 

Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTIH WAI & Oo. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 


~~ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Mr. D. D. Home purposes to appear be- 
fore the public again with a new work on 
spiritualism.——Alexander J. Ellis is writ- 
ing important letters to the Academy in 
favor of ‘Spelling Reform and Simplifica- 
tion.”"——Macmillan & Co, will soon pub- 
lish an important work by Peyton Blakis- 
ton, M. D., to be entitled ‘‘Modern Society 
in its Religious and Social Aspects.’-—— 
New editions of Forster's ‘‘Life of Gold- 
smith,” and of Lane’s ‘‘Arabian Nights,” 
are soon to be added to the ‘‘English Gen- 
tleman’s Library,” by Bickers & Son.—— 
Archibishop Fénelon’s ‘‘Spiritual Letters to 
Men,” edited by the author of the “Life of 
Fénelon,” are already published by the 
Messrs. Rivington, London.——‘“‘The Spirit 
of the New Faith” is the title of the third 
volume in the series of discourses by O. B. 
Frothingham, and has just been issued by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—A biography of 
Alfred de Musset is in course of preparation 
by the poet’s surviving brother, Paul. It 
will embrace unpublished fragments of 
poetry, and the beginning of a novel en- 
titled ‘‘Le Poete Dechu.”——‘‘Deephaven 
Sketcher,” by Miss Sarah O. Jewett, which 
has been read by the circle of the Atlantic 
Monthly, will be issued in book form by J. 
R. Osgood & Co. The sketches are already 
known as graceful and artistic examples of 
word-painting.—-H. O. Houghton & Co., 
Cambridge, are just issuing a second edi- 
tion of their ‘‘Index” to the Atlantic Monthly, 
in which the errors discovered since the 
publication of the first are corrected, and 
the names of authors brought to light by 
more diligent search are inserted.——A. 
Williams & Co., Boston, have published a 
pamphlet of seventy-three pages on ‘“Taxa- 
tion in Massachusetts,” by William Minot, 
Jr., and a sermon commemorative of the 
late Rear-Admiral Joseph Smith, entitled, 
“The Strong Staff and the Beautiful Rod 
Broken,” by Rev. Dr. William H. Brooks, 
of Hanover, Mass. ——Frank Leslie’s popular 
Monthly for April contains articles on the 
ladies of the White House from Martha 
Washington down to Mrs. Hayes; the fa- 
mous Tower of London; Pine Forest In- 
dustries; Southern Scenes; Manufacture of 
India Shawls, and other subjects, besides 
stories and instructive information on pop- 
ular subjects. ——It now appears, says the 
New York Zimes, that ‘‘The Annals of a 
Baby” is by no means the work of a man, 
nor of Mr. Habberton, the author of ‘‘Helen’s 
Babies,” but the work of Mrs. Sarah 
Bridges Stebbins. She is the author ofa 
volume of poems published some years ago 
under the title, ‘“Marble Isle,” ‘‘Legends of 
the Round Table,” and other poems.—— 
Within a week, Harper & Brothers will 
publish Mary Cecil Hay’s ‘‘Nora’s Love 
Test,” and the following volumes in their 
household edition of Thackeray: ‘‘Henry 
Esmond, and Lovel the Widower,” ‘‘Barry 
Lyndon,” ‘“‘Hoggarty Diamond, &c.,” ‘‘Paris 
and Irish Sketch Books, &c.,” “Book of 
Snobs, Sketches, &c.,” ‘Four Georges,” 
“English Humorists,” ‘‘Roundabout Papers, 
&c.,” and ‘‘Catherine,” Christmas Books, 
Ballads, &c.——Mrs. 8. C. Hall, the well- 
known English authoress, has received 
from Queen Victoria, as a ‘‘proof of her 
Majesty’s recognition and appreciation of 
her numerous contributions to literature,” 
alarge photograph of her Majesty’s self, 
two lithographs of herself and the late 
Prince Consort, and an autograph letter. 
Mrs. Hall has for some time been in feeble 
health.——Estes & Lauriat announce for 
immediate publication ‘‘Jack,” by Alphonse 
Dandet. It has been issued but a few 
months in Paris, and has reached the sale 
of 36,000 copies. The firm will also issue 
May 15 a new novel by Gail Hamilton, en- 
titled ‘‘Firt Love is Best,” and will issue at 
the same time uniform editions of this 
author’s former work, in new styles,— 
“Country Living,” ‘‘Summer Rest,” ‘‘Wool 
Gathering,” ‘‘Gala Days,’, “A New Atmos- 
phere,” ‘‘Woman’s Wrongs,” ‘Stumbling 
Blocks,” and ‘Sermons to the Clergy.” 
“Vineta,” by Ernest Werner, will be issued 
by the firm, uniform with ‘‘Sidonie,” 
“Jack,” etc., and these volumes will fur- 
nish the nucleus of their new ‘‘Cobweb” 
series of fiction, to which will be added 
novels by Eurgpean and American authors. 
——Mr. Tennyson opens the new English 
magazine, the Nineteenth Century, with the 
following sonnet: 


Those that of late have fleeted far and fast 

To touch all shores, now leaving to the skill 

Of others their old craft seaworthy still, 

Have charter’d this; where, mindful of the past, 
Our true ec-mates regathered the mast, 

Of divers tongue, but with a common will 

Here, in this roaring moon of daffodil 

And crocus, to put forth and brave the blast; 
For some, descending from the sacred peak 

Of hoar high-templed Faith, have leagued again 
Their lot with ours to rove the world about; 
And some wild comrades, sworn to seek 

If any golden harbor be for men 

In seas of Death and sunless gulfs of Doubt. 


The New York Tribune says that the 
hard times have enormously increased the 
rush of manuscripts to magazine editors. 
Scribner's Monthly, for instance, received in 
1871, 1,848 MSS.; in 1872, 1,746; in 1873, 
1,729; in 1874, 2,078; in 1875, 2,426, and in 
1876 the enormous number of 3,209. ‘The 
increase is in some part due to the increas- 
ing reputation of the new monthly, but 
that the other isa leading cause is shown 











by the number of piteous letters which ac- 
company MSS. generally the poorest. Peo- 
ple will not learn that it is their writings 
and not themselves that is considered. Of 
the MSS. thus sent, scarcely more than one 
in thirty is acceptable, since the body of a 
magazine must be made up with articles 
contracted for with known writers. Yet 
there is great joy in a magazine sanctum 
when a hap-hazard MS. gives evidence of a 
promising new writer. At the Harper es- 
tablishment MSS. for the three periodicals 
come in at the rate of frum 5,000 to 6,000 
yearly. 


Hours or THovGnt ON SAcRED THINGS. 

By James Martineau. 

This volume of sermons published by 
Roberts Brothers is a valuable addition to 
the literature of the pulpit. James Martin- 
eau is one of the foremost writers and pro- 
found thinkers of the time. He has care- 
fully studied the great subjects in connec- 
tion with religion which occupy all thought- 
ful men. He has a fine spiritual perception, 
a brilliant imagination, a love of truth join- 
ed to a courage which never fears to follow 
his reasonings to their logical results. A 
man with so rare gifts and wide range of 
scholarship cannot fail to write sermons 
which will live. Mr. Martineau published 
two volumes of sermons several years ago 
and these have survived the usual fate, and 
instead of being forgotten have been reis- 
sued. This has encouraged Roberts Broth- 
ers to issue the present volume which rep- 
resents, says Mr. Martineau, a considerably 
later stage of feeling and experience than 
the “Endeavors After a Christian Life.” 
‘But essentially the same view of life, the 
same conception of the order of the worlds, 
the same interpretation of Christian mind, 
will still meet the readers. The new lights 
of historical criticism certainly change, in 
no slight degree, our picture of the origin 
and growth of the Christian religion; but 
every larger comprehension of the universe 
only invests the principles of religion with 
sublime truth; and every refinement of con- 
science the more attests their spiritual 
worth.” 

This volume contains twenty-five sermons 
which chiefly treat of the interior or spirit- 
ual aspects of religion and deal witli the 
verities of the soul. They abound in pas- 
sages of rare beauty and lofty inspiring 
thought. The soul of the preacher is at- 
tuned to the higher harmonies of the spirit 
and he speaks with a prophets fervor and 
faith. We cordially commend this volume 
to all sincere seekers after the highest relig- 
ioustruth. It is admirably fitted to quick- 
en, console, and inspire. Nothing could 
be better for Sunday reading than these lyr- 
ic utterances of a devout, large-minded, 
truth loving, and soul quickening preacher. 

8, W. B. 
oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—In looking over the 
petition of one thousand names presented 
to the last Legislature from this county, I 
find that most of the prominent clergymen 
of this city are signers. Rev. John Gill, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church, is among 
the number, and I believe that when the 
question is submitted to the people in Iowa, 
the ministerial vote will be largely in its 
favor. A recent letter, from a dear brother 
of mine, M. H. Perrin, of Oregon, who 
was a theologioal student many years ago 
at Andover, Mass., says in regard to the de- 
cision of the Newark Presbytery :-- 

“As to Ecclesiastical matters from the 
Pope’s infallibility downwards there is too 
much clerical selfishness. As many of the 
clergy could prove slavery was a divine in- 
stitution, so can they prove they are too 
divine in the desk to be equalled by women. 
And it must be expected they will quote 
such passages of Scripture as suits their 
pretensions. The Apostle Paul in the xi. 
chapter of I. Corinthians says, ‘Every wo- 
man that prayeth or prophesieth’—saying 
nothing against their so doing, evidently 
approving of their so doing in public, for 
of public meetings he was discoursing. 
And in other places he speaks favorably of 
women who labored in the Lord—in ac- 
cordance with his quotation from Joel that 
sons and daughters should prophesy—that 
is, preach, teach, &c. But these Scriptures 
do not suit the men who would exclude the 
women from prophesying or preaching. 
They find something in the xiv. chapter of 
I. Corinthians that appears to exclude the 
women from fulfilling the ancient prophesy 
in reference to them with what they are 
evidently well pleased. But it is evident 
from the above that this latter passage is 
not understood. The apostle is speaking 
to these Gentiles of their preaching the un- 
known tongue, the Hebrew language. 
Probably not a man in ten thousand of 
them, nor one woman in a hundred thou- 
sand, knew the Hebrew tongue. And in 
their meetings they did not sit quietly, as 
we do, and hear a man say that this or that 
is Scripture doctrine. They asked ques- 
tions and reasoned about the subject in 
hand, then aud there. 

“In the 27th verse of the xiv. chapter of 
Corinthians, Paul says, ‘If any man speak 
in an unknown tongue let it be by two or 
three, and that by course, and let one inter- 
pret. But if there be no interpreter, let 
him keep silence inthe church. Let the 





prophets speak two or three, and let the 
other judge. * * * For ye may all prophesy 
one by one’—which is supposed to include 
women as well as men. From the above 
Scriptures it appears when the Corinthians 
had an interpreter that could read the Old 
Testament, the New not existing then, and 
translate it into their language, and there 
were judges present who could test its cor- 
rectness, they were permitted to do so, not 
otherwise. And in these discussions of the 
unknown tongue, or language of the Bible, 
the women were not permitted. They 
must have been too ignorant there, as well 
asin Judea; for no nation gave them any 
opportunity to be otherwise. But thanks 
to God for saying Daughters shall prophesy. 
His word will come to pass when men can- 
not hinder it, and women work out their 
political redemption. Thanks that we are 
sons and daughters of God.” 
Des Moines, Iowa. Mary A. Work. 
ao~ 
SOUTH BOSTON SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


The first meeting of the year was held on 
an unusual evening, Friday March 30, in or- 
der to secure the presence of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who read part of a very bril- 
liant paper on ‘‘Representation,” abounding 
in elevating suggestions and placing true 
representation above any one method of its 
attainment. She then suggested some in- 
quiries as to the enlargement of the sphere 
of the Club. It was voted to have an addi- 
tional meeting on the first Tuesday in May, 
May Day, at the residence of Mr. Wiggin, 
Monks Building, Corner of Broadway and E. 
Street, when the deferred subject of ‘‘How 
Americans shall choose their President” will 
be presented. The invitation of Mrs. New- 
ell to hold a social gathering at her residence 
was accepted. Mrs. Howe, though expect- 
ing to be absent during the year to come, 
acceded to the earnest request of the Club 
still to remain its president. Rev. J. H. 
Wiggin and Judge Burnham were chosen 
Vice-Presidents. Miss Toland was re-elected 
Secretary, and Miss Mary Howard, Treasu- 
rer. An Executive Committee was also 
chosen Mrs. Lincoln, with whom this an- 
nual meeting was holden at her home, corn- 
er Thomas and Atlantic Streets, on Reser- 
voir Hill, is Chairman of the Lecture Com- 
mittee. The great need of the Club is a 
permanent room, where its interests can be 
concentrated. 

The annual report of the treasurer show- 
ed a surplus of over sixty dollars in the 
treasury. Miss Toland’s annual report indi- 
cates a good work done during the past sea 
son. It would bea great assistance if every 
member would promptly pay the annual fee, 
now due, of fifty cents. w. 
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A CONTEST FOR A CHILD. 


The Baltimore American gives us the fol- 
lowing :— 

About three years ago Otto P. Thompson 
was divorced from his wife, and his daugh- 
ter Carrie, then twelve years of age, went to 
live with him on Madison near Boundary 
Avenue. About six weeks ago she left her 
home, and her father informed the officers 
of the Northwestern District of the facts, 
and they, receiving information of her 
whereabouts, yesterday morning arrested 
her at the house of her mother, on McHenry 
Street near Fremont. Yesterday afternoon 
her grandmother and mother, with their 
counsel, Mr. Morris Jones, postponed the 
case before the magistrate until this evening 
at 4 o’clock, on account of witness in the 
case not appearing. 

The child’s father did not make his ap- 
pearance, and Mr. Jones asked Justice Ben- 
ner if he would not take bail for the child’s 
appearance to-day, the child to remain in 
the care of her grandmother, Mrs. Galloway, 
living on Barre Street. This request was 
granted, and the girl was handed over to 
its grandmother, she going surety in the 
amount of $300. Mr. Thompson, hearin 
that Carrie was handed over to her gran 
mother, was very indignant, and has two 
lawyers engaged to conduct the case. Mr. 
Jones asserts he has evidence that the girl 
was ill-treated by her father, and Mr. 
Thompson strongly denies that such is the 
case, and says he will prove that he always 
treated her well. Both parties are very de- 
termined, and it is very likely the matter 
will be taken to the higher court. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Woman’s Club.—Monday, 
April 9th, 3.30 Pp. M. Miss Julia Sp e will mo oi 
paper on “Literature for Children’ both old and 
young. 














Sunday Meetings for Women,.—There 
will be a meeting at 4 Park Street, at 3 rp. m. Sunday, 
April 8th. All women cordially invited. 


The Cambridge Woman Suffr: 
ciation will hold its next meeting with Mrs. M. F. 
Walling, No. 98 Trowbridge Street, Cambridge, on 
Wednesday evening, April 11, at 7 o'clock. Per 
order President. A. A. FELLows, Sec. 
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Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 
Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. “It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 


on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. P on fm 
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Something p> 
NEw 
The Empress Hair-Crimper. 


An article designed for every lady's toilet case, it be- 
ing both novel and simple, light and easily adjusted. 
Does not break the hair, nor wear out. Sample pair, 
by mail, 10 cents; one box, 12 pair, by mail, 75 cents. 
Agents wanted. New Enetanp Nove.tty Manv- 
FACTURING Co., 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BEST QUALITY 


Peaches 


THREE-LB. CANS, 


HEAVY SYRUP 


18 CTS. CAN. 


$2.10 PER DOZ. 


BUYERS ARE SURPRISED 


When told they can buy the VERY BEST 


SWEET CORN 


15 cents can, $1.75 per doz. 


This delicious vegetable is preserved in a perfectly 
natural state, being sealed fresh in its own milk, and 
is one of the most nutritious articles of fobd known to 
man, Not only is ita most valuable addition to the 
table, but invalids and persons of weak digestion can 
partake of it with most advantageous results. It is 
one of those articles of food which Prerre Biotr 
characterizes as being capable of ‘‘beautifying the 
physique, the same as good and well-directed educa- 
tion beautifies the mind.” 





PER CAN. PER DOZ. 
Tomatoes—3 fb. cans....... 15 cts. $1.80 
Blueberries—2 cans 1.60 
Green Peas—2 - 2.00 
Su¢cotash—2 ” 2.25 
Strawberries—2 ‘“ 1.75 
Lima Beans—2 “ 1.60 
String Beans—2 ‘ 1.20 
White Cherries—-2“ ....... 25 2.75 


WHAT ONE DOLLAR WILL BUY. 


16 lbs. good Turkish Prunes................ $1.00 
12 Ibs. best New Currants................... 1.00 
13 Ibs. best Valencia Raisins................ 1.00 
6 cans best Green Peas..................00 1.00 


TWO QUARTER BOXES RAISINS $1.00. 


SI RE BID. 656 cc ccckcvicncnceccas $1.00 
7 > errs 1.00 
3 lbs. Prime Oolong Tea.. J 
3 Ibs. extra quality, strictly pure Coffee.... 1.00 
12 Ibe. Hayward’s Coffec..........0.cecccees 1.00 


&@” Rare Bargains are now to be had at our MAM- 
MOTH GROCERY STORE. 

Goods packed in strong cases, and delivered at any 
of the depots free of charge. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL GROCERS, 
New Nos. 686,688 and 692 Washington Street, 
BETWEEN BEACH AND KNEELAND STREETS Boston. 


Branch Stores, 


4 Bowdoin Square........ Boston, 

196 Broadway............ Chelsea, 

97 South Main Street. Fall River. 
1wi4 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 

30 Union Park, Boston, 


glemmnatty Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours--until 2 o'clock, P. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 





has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to9 Pp. m., and 2to4 Pp. mu. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. M. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 P. Mm., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 

Books.—James R. Osgood & Co.. Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Boston. 

Coppete.—vent Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
ton St. 








Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 
Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
’ Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 
Portrait Photographers.—aAllen & Knowles, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
: Eiostauvans.—Snel Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 


Sewing Machines.—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 

Woman’s Medical College.—12 Second 
Avenue, New York. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Wanted.—aA lady would like a position as reader, 

amenuensis, or private secretary to an Fagen | lady or 
ntleman. Can furnish best of city references. 
ddress Miss E. G. H., this office. 

















Every Day’s Needs. 


A collection of household receipts. This small 
cook book has been carefully prepared, from practi- 
cal experience, and is what it purposes to be, every 
day’s need. It is for sale at 80 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Price 60 cts. w13 














TO LADIES. 


DRESS REFORM: 


A series of Lectures Delivered in Boston, on Dress 
as it Affects the Health of Women. Edited by Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson. With illustrations. Second 
Edition. Price $1.50. 


FROM COMMON SENSE. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston, have published a valuable 
volume on this subject, consisting of lectures given in 
Boston by Mary J. Safford Blake, M. D., Caroline E. 
Hastings, M. D., Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., Arvilla B. 
Haynes, M. D., and Abba Goold Woolson, with an in- 
troduction and extensive appendix by Mrs. Woolson, 
who is the author of that excellent work, ‘‘Woman in 
American Society.”’ It is by far the best book on 
Dress Reform yet published, treating the subject es- 
pecially in its relations to physical laws, the writers 
(except Mrs. Woolson) being female physicians of 
ability and experience. The close study which they 
have given to the hygienic and esthetic principles to 
which a proper dress must conform convinced them 
that the essential features of the fashionable lady's 
apparel are opposed to health, beauty and conven- 
ience, and that the remedy must embrace not merely 
the external costume, but the undergarments as well. 
Yet the improvements recommended are such as con- 
form, as far as possible, to the conventional standard, 
not because a radical change 1s not desirable, but for 
the simple reason that to make it acceptable, it must, 
ina great measure, conform to established usages. 
Previous attempts at dress reform have been failures 
mainly because of their disregard of conventionalities. 
The mental discomfort of wearing a radically reform 
costume was so much greater than the physical com- 
fort attendingits use, that sensitive women shrank 
from making themselves conspicuous, and the result 
has been the utter failure of every radical movement 
in that direction. This book does not assail Fashion, 
but it teaches hygiene. It gives instruction that every 
woman should haveand should heed. The book is 
handsomely printed on excellent paper, and is finely 
illustrated. 

Will be mailed to any address on receipt of the ad- 
vertised price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street. Boston. iyl4 
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